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The Moravians and theif Missions,* 
BY REV. H. BLODGET, D.D. ; 


VENTURE to turn your attention aside for a short time 
this evening from all controverted topics, and from subjects 


connected with the language, literature, philosophy and religions 


of the land in which we dwell, to a very small and humble, yet 


‘ancient and godly community of Christians, the Moravians, and to 


present some facts in regard to their origin, their history, their 
church polity, doctrines, manner of life, and efforts for the spread 
of the gospel. Having had but a very limited access to original 


authorities in preparing what I now read, I have depended largely 


on a little book entitled “ Moravian Missions,’ prepared by the 
Rev. Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., of Boston, and published in 
New York in the year 1882, From this book, I shall quote very 


. freely, also from other writers, as I may find occasion. 


The Moravians were converted to the Christian faith, as 
Mosheim states in his church history, about the middle of the ninth 
century, by the labors of two Greek monks,t Methodius and Oyril, 
brothers, who were sent as Missionaries from Constantinople by the 
Empress Theodora. Some knowledge of Christianity had indeed 
been imparted to this nation by the bishops appointed by Charle- 
magne, after the subjugation of Moravia to the Frankish empire, 
in the preceding century; but this knowledge produced little effect, 
and gradually became extinct. The two brothers, thus sent forth 
on their mission, labored with great zeal and no small measure 


of success for the conversion of the Bulgarians, Bohemians and ~ 


© Read before the Peking Missionary Association at a meeting in the American 


t The people of Moravia celebrated the “Slavic Chiliad” in honor of the 
introduction of Christianity by Cyril and Methodius in 1862, but the Bulgarians 
held their celebration in j | 
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Moravians. Methodius was made Archbishop of the Moravian 
Church, soon after 868 A. D., by Pope Hadrian first, and according 


to one author, iausteishined the duties of his — office for 


twenty-four years among this people. 
It is worthy of remark that these two brothers, i in imparting 


their knowledge of Christianity to the Moravians, made use of the — 


Slavonian language. Contrary to the usage of all other missionaries 
of that period, who looked with contempt upon the speech of the 
rude tribes for whom they labored, regarding it as unfit to be 
employed for sacred uses, Cyril applied himself with diligence to 
the acquisition of the Slavic language, invented for it an alphabet, 
still called the “‘ Cyrillian Letters” and much in use by the Russians, 
translated into it the Sagred Scriptures and prepared in it a liturgy 


for public services. His brother Methodius, the Archbishop of 


Moravia, continued this use of the vernacular. The German clergy, 
however, being accustomed only to the use of the Latin language 
in such services, were offended, and entered a complaint before 
Pope John VIII. against Methodius on this account. 

The Pope, influenced perhaps by a desire at this time of strife 
between the Latin and Greek churches, to retain to the Roman see 
the Moravian church, sustained the Archbishop. He wrote, “The 
alphabet invented by a certain philosopher, Constantine (or Cyril), 


to the end that God’s praise may duly sound forth in it, we rightly 


commend, and we order that in this language the messages and 


the works of our Lord Jesus Christ be declared; for we are ex- 


horted by Holy Scripture to praise the Lord, not in three languages 


alone, but in all tongues and nations. Psalm cxvii. Phil. ii... . 


It stands not at all in contradiction with the faith to celebrate 
the mass in this language, to read the gospels or lessons from the 
Scriptures properly translated into it, or to rehearse any of the 


church hymns in the same; for the God who is the author of the 
three principal languages’ created the others also for his own glory. 


Only it is necessary, in order to greater solemnity, that in all the 


Moravian churches the gospel should first be publicly read in — 


Latin, and then repeated in the Slavonian language, so as to be 
understood by the people.” 

The question may be raised how far this use of the vernacular 
in Bohemia and Moravia tended to bring the people into nearer 


connection with Christian truth, and prepared the way for John 


Huss, Jerome of Prague and the Unitas Fratrum of after years. 


However this may be, it does not appear that:the Moravian church 


thus established differed in any essential respect from other branches 
of the Roman Catholic church in those times. 
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- After the putting to death of John Hnes by the Council of 
Constance in 1416, his followers became divided into two parties, 
the Calixtines (KiA:g, the cup), who insisted principally on the 
restoration of the cup to the laity in the Lord’s Supper and were not 
averse to reconciliation with Rome; and the Taborites, so called 


- from the mountain in which they took refuge, whose aim was a 


general reformation of the whole church, and who refused all offers 
of compromise. In 14838, seventeen years after the martyrdom of 
Huss, the council of Basel granted the celebrated ‘compact of 


Prague,’ to the Bohemians, by which the communion in both kinds, | 


and the most essential of their demands were nominally conceded. 
The Taborites were unwilling to agree to the terms offered, and 
appealed to arms. In 1434 they were totally defeated by the 
Calixtines, who became the national church of Bohemia. . 

Separate from both these parties were many pious people, who 
were content to worship God in a simple way in quiet meetings for 


prayer and reading of the Scriptures. This new organization, called — 


at first “‘ Brethren of the Law of Christ,” but afterwards ‘‘ Unitas 
Fratrum,” represented the religious kernel of the Hussite move- 


ment. Peter Chelcicky, a Bohemian, whose religious influence 


seems to have been inferior only to that of Huss, became a leader 
among them. They were joined by many of the Taborites, and also 
by many of the Calixtines, who were more evangelical than the rest, 
and began to form themselves into separate parishes. In 1457, 
forty-one years after the death of Huss, they organized themselves 
into a religious society, and elected twenty-eight elders. Their 
pastors were Calixtine priests, who had joined the society from their 
love to evangelical truth. In this Unitas Fratrum was found the 
winnowed corn yielded by the life, the teachings, and the death of 
that noble witness to the truth of the gospel. The members of 
this Society seemed, for the time at least, to have arrived at the 
conviction that the true way of reform was to leave political affairs, 
to become themselves such Christians, and to lead such lives, as 


- the gospel required, even though exposed to suffering and death. 


This conviction they acted upon in forming the Unitas Fratrum. 
In consequence of their first Synod held 1460, three years after 


their organization, a persecution burst upon them, stirred up by — 
Roxitzana, the Archbishop of the Calixtines. Many of them were 


put to death, many sought refuge in caves, and were thence called 
“Cave Dwellers.” Yet their numbers increased rapidly, notwith- 
standing these persecutions. 

In 1467, fifty-one years after the death of Huss, they held 
another Synod at Lhota, in which a more complete organization of 
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their Society was effected, and entire separation from the national — 

establishment was resolved upon. They sought the episcopal 
succession from a colony of the Austrian Waldenses, whose Bishop, 
Steven, with his assistants, consecrated three men to the episcopal 
office, who had been sent to them by the Synod of Lhota. — 

Fresh persecutions followed, but these did not avail to hinder 
- @ large increase of their numbers, so that in 1500, or eighty-four 
years after the death of Huss, their parishes numbered 200; and 
twenty-seven years later, at the beginning of the reformation under — 
Luther, they had 400 congregations with 200,000 members. The 
church extended itself among the Bohemians, the Moravians, and 
the Poles, and was divided into three provinces, named respectively 
after these three countries. Each governed by its own bishops, — 
but all confederated as one church, and holding general Synods 
‘in common. The name of he church gradually came to be the 

They aimed to restore the prleaitive purity of Christianity. 
They insisted upon correctness of life and morals, and enforced this 
by strict discipline. Martin Bucer wrote to them in 1540: “I am 
persuaded that you alone are they that at this day are found in all 
the world, among whom only flourishes a sound doctrine, with pure, 
wholesome, edifying discipline.”* “Truly we are much ashamed of 
ourselves: ‘when we compare at any time our church ore this 
of yours.” | 

Martin Luther also wrote of them in these words: “ Since the 
days of the apostles, there has existed no church, which in her — 
doctrines and rites has more nearly approximated to the spirit of 
that age than the Bohemian Brethren. Although they do not 
exceed us in purity of doctrine (for all the articles of faith are 
taught by us plainly and clearly according to the word of God), 
yet they do excel us in the observance of regular discipline, 
whereby they blessedly rule their congregations, and in this regard 
they are more deserving of respect than we.” 

This discipline consisted of three degrees: First, private. 
admonition and censure; Second, public censure and exclusion 
from the Lord’s Third, exclusion from the: communion of 
the church. 

This eiiteinien' in discipline did not prevent the higher classes 
from joining its numbers. The church in one of its synodical 
gatherings could number, “ besides ecclesiastics, seventeen of the 
most distinguished Barons of Bohemia, and one hundred and forty- 
six nobles of inferior rank. Printing presses were busy in multiply- 
ing copies of the Bohemian Bible, catechisms, hymn books, and | 
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theological works. It was their honor to translate the Bible into 
the Bohemian vernacular from the original tongues. This celebrated 
version by Kralitz was the labor of fifteen years, and remains a 
model of idiomatic Bohemian and a linguistic authority to the 
present day. Its publication was finished in 1590. — 

The Bohemian brethren, having accepted the Augsburg con- 
fession, participated with other Protestants in the benefits of the 
peace of Augsburg in 1555, and, in the beginning of the 17th 
century, 185 years after the death of Huss, the Unitas Fratrum was 
one of the legally acknowledged churches of the land. 

_ Bat the corn must again be winnowed, or rather it must “ fall 
into the ground and die.” The Unitas Fratrum, or Church of the 


Bohemian Brethren, was destined to perish by the cruel persecutions - 


of the Roman — during the calamitous times of the thirty 
war. 


| In 1621, 206 years after the death of Huss, the Emperor . 
Ferdinand II. began a series of persecutions directed against all the 


Protestant denominations in Bohemia and Moravia, and known as the 
anti-reformation. His plans were successful. Protestantism was 
totally overthrown in these countries. ‘ Imprisonment, confiscation, 
banishment and torture were the order of the day.” ‘Not less than 


' twenty-seven Protestant noblemen, many of them members of the 
Brethren’s church, were executed in one day.” Lofty utterances | 
-of Christian faith fell from the lips of the martyrs as they yielded 


up their lives, to be held in precious remembrance by after genera- 
tions. Protestant Bibles and other books were burned; one Jesuit 


boasted that he had destroyed over 60,000 volumes. Taxation 


amounting to spoliation and other oppressive measures were adopted. 
More than 50,000 of the inhabitants of these countries emigrated 
to escape the violence of this persecution. The population was 
reduced from 3,000,000 to 800,000. The Brethren’s church ceased 
to exist in Bohemia and Moravia. In Poland it continued about 
30 years longer, when it was destroyed in the war with Sweden 
(1656), 240 years after the death of Huss, the remnant uniting 
with the Reformed Church. 

Thereafter the Unitas Fratrum, as a distinct organization, 
disappeared for 66 years. Their last bishop was the. celebrated 
Comenius, John Amos Comenius, so called from the village of 
Comna in Moravia, in which he was born in 1592. He enjoyed 


a European reputation, and has been styled a “ benefactor of . 


mankind” on account of the improvements which he introduced into 
education. In 1681 he published his famous work, “ A new method 
of languages—Janua Innguarum Reserata—which within 
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26 years was translated into twelve European languages, also into 
Persian, Arabic and Turkish. He introduced pictures into school 
books. His Orbis Pictus, or the visible world, has not even yet 
passed out of use. His works number over ninety inalk In 1641 
he was invited to England, in order to introduce a better organi- 
zation into the schools, but was prevented by civil dissensions from 
- accomplishing his work. Through the negociations of Governor 
Winthrop of Massachusetts during his travels in the Low Coun-. 
tries, Comenius was at one time on the point.of becomirg Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, but in consequence of arrangements by 
the Swedish ambassador, his steps were turned toward that country. 
_ He was a pioneer in advocating the equal education of the sexes, the 
system of object teaching, the necessity of physical training, and 
the importance. of aiming to develop the whole human being. 
Comenius died at Amsterdam in 167], fifteen years after the 
Unitas Fratrum had ceased to exist. Such is a brief account of | 
the earlier church of the United Brethren. Theirs is a bright page 
in ecclesiastical history. They had their. confessors and martyrs, 
their men of .genius and learning; and the great body of their 
communicants exhibited the purity and simplicity of early Christian 
believers. 

During the 66 years in which they no longer existed as an 
organized body, they still maintained their faith in secret, and even 
held meetings with each other from time to time in retired and 
unobserved places. There remained a hidden seed in Bohemia and 
Moravia. “Here and there a Bible was preserved, in a cellar, in a 
hole in the wall, in a hollow log, ‘or in a space beneath the dog 
kennel.” “At one place on the borders of Hungary, the farmers 
were wont to go over the boundary line from week to week on 
Saturday, to bring hay in their carts; and they would also bring 
back their pastor, concealed in a load of hay, that he might preach 
to them on the Sabbath.” At another village the Hungarian 
pastor in the garb of a woodman, axe in hand, might be seen 
wending his way through the forest to hold a service, though at the 
risk of his life, among the Bohemian brethren. Thus many families 
maintained the religion of their fathers. 

The time came for this hidden stream of piety to rise to the 
surface, and break forth again into the light of day. Christian 
David, a Roman Catholic carpenter of Moravia, who had been 
delivered from his soul troubles through intercourse with these 
loving faithful Christians became the instrument of the reorganiza- 

tion of this community. In the early part of the 18th century, as in 
_ preparation for this new movement, they had been powerfully 
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wrought upon by God’s spirit and awakened to new life. A desire 
had sprang up among them to emigrate to some Protestant country, 
where they might enjoy liberty of worship. This desire was destined 
to be accomplished in fact. Fifty years after the death of Comenius, 
and 100 years after the destruction of the old Moravian church in 
Bohemia and Moravia on the night of May 27, 1722, two Moravian 
families, under the guidance of Christian David, with the utmost 
secrecy, escaped from their native country and fled to Bethelsdorf, 
an estate in Saxony belonging to Count Zinzendorf. Other 
Moravians joined them, one group after another effecting their 
escape with the greatest difficulty, until in five years the colony 
numbered 300 persons. They built a town, and called it Horrnhat, - 
the Lord’s watch. They introduced the discipline and the church 
order of their fathers, preserved to them through the publications of 
2 their last Bishop Comenius. 

‘In 1735 they obtained the episcopal succession of the earlier 
Unitas Fratrwm. “For a long time this episcopate had been 
maintained merely for the sake of keeping up the succession, 
although no opportunity existed for exercising the functions of 
the office, the visible church having ceased. The first Bishop of the 
renewed church was David Nitschman. He was consecrated in 
1735 by. Daniel Ernestus Jablonsky, D.D., Court Preacher at 
Berlin, with the concurrence, by letter, of Sitkovins, a Bishop 
of the Polish Brethren, and with the Royal consent.” 

Count Zinzendorf was drawn by the deepest spiritual 
affinities to this body of Christian exiles; whom he had allowed to 
settle on his estates. He regarded them as “a parish destined 
for him from eternity.” In 1737 he became their Bishop, 
devoting himself and his possessions entirely to their service, and 
spending the remaining twenty-three years of his life in self- 
‘sacrificing labors with them for the exteusion of the kingdom 
of Christ. 

The connection of this illustrious man with the United 


Brethren in this formative period of their society during the 


reconstruction of their church, was not without a very marked ~ 
effect in shaping its course, giving direction to its energies, and 
quickening its spiritual life. 

He was born in Saxony in the year 1700, of an Austrian 


family belonging to the nobility and of high antiquity. His 


grandfather had left his native land for conscience sake. His father — 
was also a man of decided piety. This precious legacy descended — 
to the son. From the time when, as a child, he was wont to write 
his little letters to Jesus, telling him with childlike simplicity how _ 
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‘his hosrt felt towards him, and tossing them out of the window in 
_ the hope that his Heavenly Friend might find them. 1'o his latest 
day, his whole life was one flame of love to the Saviour. Even 


within the four months just preceding his death, with bodily 


_ powers much reduced, he delivered one hundred and twenty dis- 


courses, composed hymns, besides attending to the various affairs 
of his station. 

_ (At four years of age he began.to seek after God. At six years 
of age the soldiers of Charles XII. of Sweden, who had intruded 
themselves into the castle, and found him in prayer, were so 
impressed by the earnestness of his devotions, that they paused in 
silence, and soon withdrew. When at Halle, during. the time 
between his tenth and sixteenth years, he established seven societies 
for prayer. One of these was called “The order of the grain of 
mustard seed.” Its first article was “‘ The members of this society 
will love the whole human family.” Its members, though mere boys, 
pledged themselves, among other things, “to seek the conversion 
of others, both Jews and Gentiles ;” a pledge taken long before 
the age of Protestant missionary enterprise had commenced. At 
Wittemburg, with law, theology and Hebrew, came also fastings 
and whole nights in prayer. Travels could not make him a man of 
the world. The inscription “ Hoc fect pro te, Quid facis pro me,” 
above a painting of the suffering Saviour in the Diiseldorf Gallery 


fastened itself in his heart. ‘Madame, I have no time to go to the 


opera,” was his reply to a Duchess in Paris, who asked him about 
the performance of the day previous. Attempts to draw him to the 
Roman Catholic church were met-without any wavering on his part. 


; While in Holland, he embraced the opportunity to gain informa- 


tion about the unevangelized nations. At Dresden as “ Antic and 
Judicial Counselor,” he was more an evangelist, and in the paper 


edited by him, called ‘‘the German Socrates,” a reprover of the 


vices of his fellow countrymen, than a magistrate. At the age of 
twenty-seven years he resigned his office in the government, and 
after that devoted himself wholly to religious and educational work. 
Could John Huss have desired a man better fitted by his birth, 


natural gifts, education and spiritual to become a 
- leader of his oppressed followers ? 


The influence of Count Zinzendorf upon the Moravian Brethren 
was manifest, first, in quickening and deepening their spiritual life ; 


_gecond, in the government and order of their church; third, in . 


educating and furnishing them with Christian aan fourth, 
® His published works were about 1,500 in all, and his p< effusions, &0, &o., 
righteousness.” 
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in imparting to them that great zeal for missionary work, by which 
_ they have always been characterized ; fifth, in inciting them te. aim, . 


not so much to become a distinct body of Christians, a church, as to 
become, according to the idea of Spencer, a community within the 
church, ecclesiolae in ecclesie, as were the earlier Wesleyans in 
England. In the first three things mentioned Zinzendorf did but 
- develop and perfect what belonged to the earlier “ Unitas Fratrum. 
In the fourth, the zeal for missionary work, he led them to take a 
new departure, which in self-devotion and wide reaching plans of 
effort, was quite in advance of the times, and of all other Protestant 
churches, and has made the Moravian brethren favorably known 
throughout the world. In the fifth, the forming of a charch within 
a church, a sort of order, or fraternity, his influence is not likely to 
be so permanent. This idea has probably hindered the growth of 
the Moravian churches in the home lands, and is now giving way, 
especially in America, where great changes have taken place during 
the last forty years, opening the way for a more general develop- 

ment of the resources of “the Unity.” Still it is not certain that 
-: even in this feature of their operations the Moravians have not done 


more for the advancement of Christianity as a whole than they 
could have done by forming separate churches, What is said 


further on will illustrate this point. 


During the 165 years since the revival of the Unitas Fratrwm, 


it has moved forward in a course of uniform growth and prosperity. 
The parent church has extended itself in Germany, and has taken 
root in Great Britain and the United States. It has had its domestic 
missions in these countries, and on the continent of Europe, and 
its foreign missions in pagan lands. Its membership has greatly 
increased at home, while in the foreign field the converts are still 
more numerous. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mohammedanism in China. 
BY REV. H. V. NOYES. | 


HE religion of Mohammed has existed too long in the world, 
and held its powerful sway over too large a portion of the 
earth’s population to allow us to suppose that it is an accident in 
God’s providential dealings with men. However much of error it 
contains, it embodies at least one sublime truth, which is the found- — 
ation stone of all true religion—the truth that God is one. 
| Like the religion of the Jew and the Christian, it traces its 
descent from the loins of Abraham. Those religions came through 
the line of Isaac, the promised son, this through the line of the 
_disinherited Ishmael. But the three unite in saying, ‘‘ We have 
Abraham to our father,” and are in common distinguished from 
other religions in holding to the worship of Jehovah alone. 

The Mohammedan creed is short, ‘“‘ There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is God’s apostle.” One half is a truth that will 
live forever, the other half is a lie that is doomed to perish. The 
attempt thus made to plant one foot on the rock of ages, and the 
other on the wild vagaries of a deluded man’s dreams is sure to end 
in disaster. But while that disaster tarries, Mohammedanism, not- 
withstanding its gross and undisguised sensuality, notwithstanding, 
in its practical workings, it is often cruel as death, and relentless 
as the grave, yet the measure of truth which it contains, the large 
number of its adherents, the fact that it does lift its followers from 
the pit of idolatry to some semblance at least of a true faith, makes 
it worthy of our study, as one not uninrportant factor in the world’s 
long progress to final redemption. 

What shall we say of Mohammedanism in China? What is 
its history? What is its present status? What is likely to beits — 
influence ? | 

What follows, so far as it is historical, has been drawn from 
the following sources: (1) Largely, very largely, from a work 
published in Paris in 1878, and written by P. Dabry de Thiersant. 
- The author had exceptional opportunities for obtaining inform- 
ation, being Consul-General and Chargé_ d’ Affaires from France to 
China. His work, he tells us, is the result of fifteen years of 
patient research, assisted by many mardarins and Mussulman 
priests. He was also, no doubt, able to obtain much definite inform- 
ation from Roman Catholic priests, scattered so widely throughout 


the country; (2) From the volumes of the Chinese Repository; (3) 
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From William’s Middle Kingdom ; (4) From writers in the Chinese 
Recorder and the China Review. 

It is generally conceded that little information, as to their 
origin, can be obtained from the Chinese Mohammedans of the 
present day. The various writers on the subject seem to have gained 
their knowledge from the following sources: (1) From inscriptions 
on tablets found at the mosque and Mohammedan tomb in and near 
Canton; (2) From a writing entitled “‘ Origin of Mohammedanism” 
(a #:'; (8) From accounts of India and Ching, written 
by two Monb:iamedan travellers, one in A.D. 850, and ‘the other 
877, and translated into French by the Abbé Eusebius Renandot ; 
(4) From the Chinese Annals of Kwantung; (5) From a proclame- 
tion issued in Peking in 1866 by a Mohammedan mandarin and 
translated by professor Vassilief, a Russian learned in Arabic; 
(6) From a small book entitled found and translated 
by Rev. Geo. W. Clarke in Ta-li-fu, in 1886. _ 

With regard to the name Ui-ui, we find the following: ‘‘ The 


| | Mohammedan Chinese have translated into their language the sense 


of musliminn and_ murnininn, which they have chosen to represent 
by the words Ui-ui. ' The character [B] (ui) signifies both return and 
submission, that is to say, a return to God by the right way, and 
submission to the All-Powerful.” 

In the year 1335, the designation “ Pure and True Religion ” 
was authorized by the Emperor. 

“In the middle ages there existed a kingdom called Ui-ui, of 
which the name had not been mentioned in Chinese history before 
the year 1124, when Ye-lu-ta-che made a grand expedition into the 
kingdoms of the West. It is therefore probable that, until 1124, 
the name Ui-ui was not much known in China.”’ The following note 
in regard to this expedition is interesting: ‘‘ When Ye-lu-ta-che 
arrived at Samarkand, he encountered an army, from oriental king- 
doms, consisting of 100,000 men, and commanded by le Kourkan. 
The army of Kourkan was utterly defeated, and the plain, for a 
distance of ten leagues, was covered with the dead. Ye-lu-ta-che 
remained three months at Samarkand, where the king of Ui-ui 
came to offer his submission and brought as tribute the rich 
products of his country. 4 

The evidence is all in favour of believing that Canton city is 
the place where Mohammedanism was first established in China. 
The account given in the Annals of Kwantung seems well corrobo- 
rated, viz.: ‘‘At the commencement of the dynasty of ff Tang 
there came to Canton a considerable number of strangers, natives of 


- the kingdoms of Annam, of Cambodia, Medina and of several other 
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countries. These strangers worshipped heaven, and had no statue 


or idol or image in their tenfples. The kingdom of Medina is near 


to that of India, and it is in this kingdom that the religion of these 
strangers, which is very different from that of Buddha, originated. 
They do not eat pork, nor drink wine, and regard as impure the 
flesh of every animal not slain by themselves. They are known, at 


the present time, by the name Ui-ui. They have a temple called the 


temple of Saint Souvenir, which was built in the commencement 
of the T‘ang dynasty. At the side of that temple is a grand tower 
called Kwong Tap (3§ 3% the tower without ornament) round and 
about 160 feet (Chinese measure) high. These strangers go every 
day to their temple to perform their religious ceremonies. Having 
asked and obtained, from the Emperor, an authorization to reside 
at Canton, they built magnificent houses of an architecture different — 
from that of our country. They were very rich, and governed by a 
chief chosen by themselves. By their good fortune, they became so 


numerous and influential that they were able to maltreat the Chinese 


with impunity. Matters came to such a pass that a mandarin, high 
in authority, was induced to issue a proclamation, in the name of 
the Emperor, giving notice to these strangers that if they continued 
to conduct themselves badly they would be punished severely.” 

In giving details, the tablets at Canton, the proclamation of 
the Peking Mohammedan mandarin, the Ui-ui-iin Loy, the Sai Loy 
Tsung Po, all give, in somewhat different form, the story of a comet, 
or some bright appearance in the western sky,—in some narratives 


connected also with a dream of the Emperor, in which he saw a 


man of most imposing demeanor, with gorgeous clothing, and his 
head tied around with a turban,—that this man drove from the 
Emperor’s presence a dreadful looking demon, with a dark face, red 
hair, and teeth projecting out of his mouth, which was frightening 
him. One narrative mentions two dreams, in the first of which, the 


- turbaned sage drove away a strange looking rat, and,in the second 


a demon, and that he did this by chanting the F #€ (Koran). Like 
another king of old, the Emperor was troubled, and in the morning 

he called upon his wise men and Astrologers to make known the 
meaning of the dream. They interpreted it, in connection with the 


- comet seen by the Royal Astronomer, to mean that a great sage had 


arisen in the west, who was also king of a powerful country named 
Medina, and that it was important in the interests of the Empire, 
that friendly relations should be established with him. The king 
then sent an embassy to Mohammed, who appointed three env | 
of whom only one lived to reach China, by ~ of Si-ngan Fu, and | 

afterwards settled in Canton. 
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We may be forgiven for withholding a full belief in all the 
details of this story and agreeing with de Thiersant in regarding it 
as a reproduction of the similar Buddhist story. This much, how- 
ever, appears to be true that in the early part of the dynasty of 
T‘ang, in the reign of Tai-tsong, about. A. D. 628, a maternal uncle 
of Mohammed came to China, was received with much favor by 


the Emperor and established himself in Canton. In tracing him — 


through different accounts, unless we keep a sharp lookout, we are 
in danger of losing him, in the multiplicity of names bestowed upon 
him, such as Wah-b-Abi-kabcha, Wa-ka-sa, Wang-ka-sze, Saad- 
ebu-wakkass, Wang-ke-tchi, Wan-ko-si, Ko-sin, Sa-ha-pa, Sa-ho- 


ty, Sarti, Sarta, &c., &&. They all refer to the same man, this: 


maternal uncle of Mohammed, who after he died was — half a 
mile outside the north gate of Canton. 

The following is the statement of de Thiersant, after giving an 
exhaustive account of what has been found inscribed on tablets, 
and in what writings on the subject exist. 

“We prefer,” says he, “to suppose that the great sage, as his 


_ Chinese co-religionists designate him, was Wah-b-Abi-kabcha, a 


maternal uncle of Mohammed, and that in the year 628 (which is 
called in Arabic history the year of missions,) he was made an envoy 
to bear presents to the Emperor of China, and to announce to him the 


new doctrine. We believe, and we are sustained in the opinion by © 


Mohammedan scholars, that Wah-b-A bi-kabcha came by sea to China 
in the year 628 or 629, debarked at Canton, after which he went to 
Si-ngan Fu, the capital of the empire, and was there received by 
the Emperor Tai-tsong, who was a sovereign very liberal, and very 
advanced for that age of the world; that he obtained an author- 
isation to build a mosque at Canton, and at the same time the right 
for his co-religionists to profess freely their worship in the empire. 
Wah-b-Abi-kabcha, his mission once accomplished, returned to 
Arabia in 632, hoping to find again the Prophet. But on arriving 
he was apprised of his death, which caused him profound grief. 
He rested for a time, and when Abou-beker had formed the Koran, 
from the scattered leaves left by Mohammed, he took the sacred 
book and set out again for China. He suffered much, in returning 
to Canton, where he died, worn out by the fatigue of the voyage. 
He was interred in one of the suburbs of the city, where his tomb 
remains until this day, an object of veneration to all believers in the 
extreme Hast. 


It is to him that Mussulmans are indebted for the construction es 


of the most ancient mosque in China. The first Mohammedan 
mosque built afterwards in the North-west at Si-ngan Fu, one of 
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the two capitals of the empire, dates from A. D. 742, the first year 
of the reign of the Emperor Ming Wang 'l'y, from which we may be | 
allowed to suppose that Islamism did not penetrate by land into the 
north of the empire until the reign of that distinguished Emperor. 
In the flourishing period of the years of Kai Yuen (713-742), 
relates the Sy-yu-tchuen, ‘the barbarians of the West arrived, in 


-mass,.in the middle kingdom, and as by an irruption from more 


than a hundred kingdoms, removed at least a thousand leagues, 
bearing with them as presents their sacred books, which were 
received and deposited in the hall for the translation of sacred 
books and canons of. the Imperial palace. Starting from that epoch, 

the religious doctrines of different countries of the West spread © 
themselves and were practiced openly in the empire of T‘ang.’ 


_ The fact mentioned in this work is very important from a historical 


point of view. Yet the author has neglected to notice that before ~ 
the year 742 there had been in the North-west of the empire, as 
well as in the South, a genuine colony of Mussulman foreigners, 
for the most part merchants, not dreaming of propagating their 
religion, and who after having made a wore or less lengthy sojourn 
in the hospitable land which had received them, returned Jeyously 


to their native land. 


The first real nucleus of Miemeeliell of the West implanted — 
in China was a contingent of 4,000 soldiers, Arabs, which the 


_ Kaliph Abu-Giafer sent in the year 755, to succor the Emperor 


Son-tsong, menaced by the rebel An-lo-chan, and who, as a — 
recompence for their services, permitted them to establish them- 
selves in the principal cities of the empire. ‘These soldiers, who 
married Chinese wives, may be considered the stock origin of the 
Mohammedan Chinese. 

The above extract contains the substance of what is known 
concerning the entrance of Mohammedanism into China. In 
corroboration of the latter part of this account, may be mentioned 
the fact that those who have given attention to the matter say that 
the Mohammedan Chinese are different by race from other Chinese, 
that in them may be clearly recognised a mixture of Arabic, 


~ Turkish and Chinese blood. 


From this time A. D. 755 until the latter part of the 9th | 
century, the trade of Canton with Arabs and other people from the 
West must have been very flourishing. ‘The Mohammedan traveller 
who wrote, in 850, tells us that * “Canfu” (Canton) is the port 


* It is only right to mention that some writers suppose “Canfu” to refer t° 
a wo a Hangchow, but de Thiersant gives very good reasons for supposing it — 
to anton. 
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of all the ships and goods of the Arabs who trade with China, but 

fires are there very frequent, because the houses: are built with 
* nothing but wood, or else with split cane (bamboo). Another 
writer says that, “Under the dynasty of T‘ang the ocean was 
fatigued with the thousands of ships sailing from the Orient to 
the Occident.” The second Mohammedan traveller, who wrote 
in 877, speaks of an insurrection, originated by a literary graduate 
from Central China, who raised a considerable force of rebels 
and marched upon Canton. When near the city he halted and 
addressed a communication to the Emperor, demanding to be 
made governor. After taking the advice of his counsellors, the 
Emperor replied that the city of Canton, frequented by so many 
foreigners, was too important to be confided to his administration, 
but he offered him the position of prefect. Wong Chan (the rebel 
chief), disappointed and furious, advanced* upon Canton, which 
he easily took. After having pillaged it and several large cities 
of Hunan and Kiang-si, he finished by taking both capitals of 
the Empire and called himself king, giving to his family the name 
of T‘si. Afterwards Turkish hordes, coming to the assistance 
of the Emperor, commanded by the Turk Ly-ke-yong, defeated 
the rebel army near Si-ngan Fu. Wong Chan, seeing that he was 
ruined, committed suicide. It is said that when the city of Canton 
was taken by this rebel chieftain, 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, 
Christians and Parsees were massacred. 

The two following items shew the large influence which the 
. Arabs had at that time. The Arabian traveller who wrote in 850, 
says, “ Soliman, the merchant, relates that at Canfu (Canton) there 
is a Mohammedan appointed judge for those of his religion, by the 
authority of the Emperor of China, and that he is judge of all the 
Mohammedans who resort to those parts.” We are also told how 
the Emperor concerned himself about the affair of an Arab 
merchant who, having a complaint against the Canton Customs’ 
officers, addressed him; also how a Koreish contrived to obtain an. 
audience from the son of heaven.” 

After the insurrection referred to above, the commerce of the 
Arabs with China for many years ceased almost entirely. From 
the time of the dynasty of Tang (which ended in 907), our author 
remarks, till the dynasty of Yuen (1260), the epoch from which 
Mohammedan influence began to be felt in all parts of the empire, 
there is nothing very.remarkable to offer. It deserves to be noted. 
that in 1068, the Emperor appointed a foreigner named Sin-ya- 
lo-lo to administer the government of merchants from the West. 
That functionary then appointed quarters for the foreigners, 
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and their families continued tobe inscribed on the registers of — 
the state. It is probable that harsh measures were afterwards 
employed against them, for a certain number emigrated to Kiung- 
chow, on the island of Hainan, where they built four mosques. 
In that island are still found Mohammedans, the descendants 
of ancient families named Pou. From this time, the commerce 
of Canton with foreigners diminished daily; the most part 
returned to their native lands. A writer in the time of Genghis- 


_ khan (1155-1227), speaking of the commerce of Canton, says 


that the followers of Mohammed were then without influence in 


that city. 


In the Yuen dynasty Senidloneall 1280) the Arab merchants, 
profiting by the. influence which their co-religionists had at the 
court of Kublai Khan, renewed, on a grand scale, their relations 
with China. But for the most part, instead of returning to Canton, 
they betook themselves to the provinces of Fuhkien, Chehkiang 
and Kiangsu. The port of Fuhchow became, by this circumstance, 
a grand centre’of commerce. In 1385, the Mohammedan mer- 
chants received an order to retire to their ships and leave Canton. 
At the same time, a proclamation from the governor warned 
the people against having too frequent communication with them. 
In 1465 they established themselves secretly in Macao. In 1525, 
on account of pirates menacing Canton, they were forbidden for a 
time from entering that port. Since that time, they have quietly 
enjoyed the same rights and privileges of other subjects of 


the empire. 


We have given a view of the course of events which introduced 


and planted Mohammedanism in the provinces that lie along the 


eastern coast of China. It evidently came in the line of commercial 
intercourse and by way of the sea. It still remains to inquire how 
it came to be planted i in the provinces which lie along the Western 
border, and also in the Central provinces. 

At the extreme South of the Western border is the province 
of Yunnan, said to contain at the present time between three and 
four million Mohammedans. In the earlier centuries, this province — 
seems to have been inhabited by wild tribes, not less savage than — 
the North American Indians. This is the account given of them, 


when Yunnan was constituted a province of the empire in 1295. 
_ They were true savages, without the least trace of civilization, 


living in a state of nature, ignorant of how to cultivate the soil, 
sustaining themselves by: hunting and fishing, and burning their | 
dead without ceremony.” The Emperor Kublai Khan appointed one ~ 

of his ministers, called Omar by some, —" others Sayid Edjell, or Sai- 
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tien-che, to administer the government of the province. He taught é 


them agriculture, social obligations, the art of writing, and by wise 
institutions succeeded in civilizing them. . He taught them the 
religion of Mohammed, and at the same time the respect which they 
- ought to have for Confucius, to whom he erected temples, while at 
the same time he built mosques in all the cities. He gathered 
around him a great number of Mussulman scholars and others, 
whom he loaded with favors, and who established themselves in the 
country. He governed for six years, and died much lamented by 
the people, who built for him a magnificent tomb, while the Emperor 
_ erected a temple in honor of him. This man was originally from 
Bokhara, but, submitting to Genghiz Khan, became a member of 
his guard. He evidently had a large influence over the people. 
Marco Polo writes that from 1280 to 1300 the whole population of 
Yunnan was Mohammedan. There have been several rebellions. 
One in 1817,—indnced by the massacre of a number of them by 
Chinese, the burning of a mosque, and the injustice of certain man- 
-darins sustained by the Governor. The insurgents, after having 
defeated in several encounters the imperial troops, laid siege to the 
capital of the province, where the governor had been obliged to 
shut himself up. The Emperor sent at once a large body of soldiers, 
who defeated the rebels, and obliged them to take refuge with the 
savages on the frontiers. The chief was made prisoner and cut 
into fragments. This insurrection continued about a year. An- 
other rebellion broke. out on the Western frontier in 1826, which 
was ended in 1828. Another is mentioned as taking place bout 
1834, provoked by the mandarins of the department of Chun- 
Ning, who caused a massacre at the city of Mong-Mien, under 
the pretext that the inhabitants (Mohammedan) wished to revolt. 
More than 1,600 men, women and children had their throats cut 
without mercy. The horrible butchery was continued until the 
Mohammedans from the neighboring towns ran to succor their 
friends, and in their turn meted out terrible reprisals. The troubles 
were settled by a General, whom the Viceroy sent for the purpose. 

By far the most serious rebellion in this province commenced 
in 1855, and was not ended till 1873. It originated in a contention 
about some silver mines, but grew until the whole province was 
embroiled. Near its commencement, a fearful massacre of Moham- 
medans took place, encouraged and even ordered by the officers of 
government. This was.followed by eighteen years of bloody strife, 
culminating in the surrender of Ta-li Fu by the Mohammedans, and 
virtually ending the rebellion. After the surrender seventeen 
Mohammedan chiefs: were invited to a banquet, and suddenly, on 
a signal given, were all beheaded—those who had favored the 
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surrender as well as those who had opposed it—and to the lasting 
disgrace of the Chinese General, within three days—in the city and 
surrounding villages—out of 50,000 inhabitants, 30,000 were 
mercilessly butchered by the soldiers acting under the command of | 
their. chief. By the end of 1874, the Imperiat Authority was 
established in the whole of Yunnan. ee 
For the present purpose it is only necessary to refer to the 

remaining Western provinces of Kansuh and Shensi. They are — 
closely connected and may be considered together. At the present 
time they contain nearly three-fourths of all the Mohammedans in 
China, the number in the first being estimated at 8,350,000, and in 
the second 3,500,000. If we add those in Yunnan, amounting to 
perhaps 3,500,000, we have more than nine-tenths of all the Mo- 
hammedans in China. ‘Those in the Western provinces came by 
a different route from those in the Hastern. They are, if we may 80 
speak, the overflow of those Mohammedan countries or provinces © 
that lie to the West of China, and these provinces are themselves 
the result of Mohammedan conquests in Central Asia. It is through 
Bokhara, and thence into the province of Kansuh, that the overland 
immigration into China has come. That province is therefore con- 
sidered the central point of this sect in the extreme Kast, and its 
entrance there has been mainly since the general breaking up that 
took place, when that fearful Tartar General, Tamerlane, swept not 
only through Central Asia but over the burning plains of India, the 
frozen steppes of Siberia, stayed not until he had passed beyond 
the Caspian Sea, conquering Syria and Asia Minor, pressing on to 
the banks of the Danube, turning back and going down into Egypt, 
and then stopping, not because defeated, but only tired of conquest. 


be continued.) 


Missionary Organizati on in China. 
BY A. WILLIAMSON, LL.D. | 
A Paper read before the Chef.v Missionary Association on 8rd September, 1888.* 
n° the commencement of Protestant misssionary operations in 
China we were of necessity compelled to act denominationally. 
Everything was tentative. We knew neither the country, nor the 
people, nor the work, nor were we acquainted with each other, 
Now everything is changed. Formerly we were battling at the 
out-ports; now we are inside the country. Formerly each for 


himself scaling the battlements, we had to fight for évery foothold ; 
* Reprinted from the Chinese Times, revised and enlarged by the Author. 
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now we are inside and have comparatively full toleration. Formerly 
our converts were few; now we havea large and increasing body, 
and on us therefore devolves the duty of organization and adminis- 
tration. From different lands, with diverse systems, we could hardly 
be expected to-coalace at once; but now we see how comparatively 
trivial the,differences are which exist among us; and, above all, 
we have got a far juster idea of the magnitude of the work than we 
ever imagined. 
ARGUMENTS FOR ORGANIZATION. 


I. The Magnitude of the Work.—Our predecessors knew of 


the populousness of the country and its high antiquity, &., but 
they believed that we would easily make way, and that when 
we had an opportunity of stating the great truths we brought, and 
vindicating our beneficent objects, the natives would speedily hail 
us. Now, however, we feel we are confronting the most stuppndous 


task that the Church of Christ has ever faced. We see that the 


conversion of the Roman Empire was easy compared to this. Rome 
was a: youth of a few hundred years old, docile and tractable 
compared to China. The Roman Empire, including all her 
provinces, was not half so large as China; and her population at 


her best was only 85,000,000, or about one-fourth of what we have. 


in this country. The Roman Empire was a congeries of diverse 
peoples and tongues ; China is a homogeneous nation. That Empire 
had few or no common bonds; China is welded together by the 
strongest forces which can’cementa people. She possesses common 
traditions of the most inspiring character: a common code of laws, 
indigenous, received and reverenced by the entire people; a 
common system of education; a national system of competitive 
examinations ; the same school books, text books, and classics every- 
where ; common rites and ceremonies; common proverbs; common 
legends; a common literature; and a powerful and active literary 
class linked together by common interests and associations and 
pervading the whole nation. Br 
Rome, soon after the Christian era, became i in a great measure 
effete ; China is as full of life and as vigorous as ever. The common 
people evince the same’ vitality and powers of cohesion as they ever 
Her statesmen hold their own with ours, and command 
the respect of the ablest among them. Her merchants are rising 
to the level of the times—competing with our countrymen in every 
department, keeping their eyes on the daily market rates of the 
- world, using our inventions—steam, telegraph, telephone, and 
cable,—not hesitating, but rejoicing to measure their strength with 
ours. Already they have succeeded in wresting not a little business 
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out of our hands; they are accumulating capital and experience 
every year, and will certainly put us still more on our mettle. 

II. The Difficulty of the Work. Not only is the conversion of © 
China the greatest task but it is also the most difficult. 

1. The Chinese are beyond all question the ablest of all non- 
Christian nations. ‘They are extremely quick in perception, wide 
in the sweep of their mental vision, fertile in resources, and remark- 


ably accurate in their estimate of men and circumstances. And 


their ability is wonderfully diffused. You often meet ~an able man 
among the coolies. 

_ 2, They are also the most unscrupulous of all people. Truth 
is nowhere when it does not suit their interest. Weapons of all sorts 
are used with equal equanimity. Lying, cheating, bamboozling, 
cajoling, and bribing are all wielded as legitimate with perfect 
nonchalance. They are masters in deception; and are also the 


most close-minded and difficult of all people to fathom. One 


hundred generations of buying and selling and conspiring for office 
has begotten in them a proclivity and astuteness in scheming and 
over-reaching which it would be difficult to parallel. The para- 
mount thought in the mind of every Chinaman you meet with is: 


- How much can I make of this foreigner? This terrible phase of 


accumulated heredity we have to face. 


3. Again, their minds are better trained than any other non- 
Christian nation. Their school education and their examinations 
have accomplished this, and they are especially well drilled in 
moral truth. Emphatically they know the truth but do it not. 
They meet you at every point with the highest sentiments set’ 
often in the most elegant forms, perfect literary gems. And the 
consequence is two-fold: first, they are hardened beyond measure 
against divine truth, their hearts not only stones but stones polished 


_ and impervious to all ordinary impression; and secondly, they are 


full of high moral maxims which they will rattle off by the mile when — 
you accuse them of deception. There is no hypocrite in the world 
who can robe himself in such glittering garments of an angel of 
light and sustain the decéit for such a length of time as a China- 
man, until a crisis comes and you grasp him firmly and sometimes 
find. him as black as the devil. Who among us has not passed - 
through some such experience? There are exceptions which I 
know and glady acknowledge, but such is the rule, and such is the 
nation we have to deal with. Examine carefully the physiognomies 
of the crowds you meet in any city you please, you will hardly find 


one ingenuous face mn a thousand ! 
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4, They are also the proudest nation in the world. But they | 


have reason to be proud, for no nation can show such a roll of illus- 


trious men and noble deeds as they can. Still this accumulated — 


heredity of pride, though in a sense jutifiable, is nevertheless no 
small barrier in our way. 

Though I speak thus I have great respect for the potentialities 
of the Chinese. As I have said elsewhere, the worst make the best ; 


it is the Sauls who make the Pauls, and I believe China will yet — 


lead the van of Christianity among the tribes, ton gues, peoples, and 
natives of the Orient. 

III. Our progress is not satisfactory—My third argument for 
organization is this we are not making head-way among them as we 
reasonably could liope. We are rejoicing in additions to the 
Church: two, or ten, or a score, or some hundreds as in certain 
localities; but we don’t rightly consider the vast increase of the 
population which is going onaround us. The number of inhabitants 


is increasing at not less than 1} per cent.—a very moderate | 


estimate at the present time of peace and fruitful seasons. Taking 
the census as 360,000,000, this gives us 4,500,000 heathen born 
into the world every year. Our converts now reach about 4,500 
per annum. Thus there are more than one thousand heathen born 
for every single convert brought into the church—a very startling 
fact; or, in other words, we have a new nation of 4,500,000 
heathen—far larger than Scotland—produced every year while we 
are only accomplishing a village of say 4,500. We are thus far 
from keeping pace with the population. Last year one of our 


missionary societies rejoiced in the accession of 100 new missionaries, ~ 


and we all rejoiced with them, but it wduld take 225 new mission- 
aries egg year to meet the additional population, giving each 
20,0 

Though I speak i in this way I am well aware that i in many places 
Christianity is increasing at a far higher ratio than the population ; 
also that there are leaps and bounds in the reception of the truth 
and often sudden, wide spread and permanent revivals. I know, 
too, that our commission is “to preach the gospel to every 
creature” and “teach the nations,” and that our success is not to be 
measured by results which can be tabulated, but by cur faithfulness 
in carrying out our instractions. I mention these facts, however, to 
arrest attention and to lead us to combine our forces that we may 


s 


- more fully fulfil our great mission. 

IV. Immorality increasing in all directions. —The rising tide 
of the heathen population is startling enough, but it is not the most 
serious aspect of the question. Not only is heathenism extending, 
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but immorality, is increasing in all directions. And here I do not , 


only refer to the extraordinary increase of opium smokers in every 


| gity, town, and hamlet in the land,—a fact of awful significance when 


you take into consideration all that is implied in this vice. But I 
refer to vice generally. Those of us who have lived long in China 
see the evil spreading before our eyes, especially in and around our 
great emporiums, with an ever-widening area every year. The 
Chinese are learning evil faster than they are learning good. They 
are adding foreign vices to their own, apeing foreign free-living and 


habits, often in the most painful manner; and the fact is, that in 


and around our centres of commerce they are less honest, less moral, 
and less susceptible tu the pees of Divine Trath than formerly 


_ by a long way. 


In addition to our proper work we also are indirectly doing 
immense preparatory good in many ways. We spread the true 
leaven ; but here is also a leaven of a very different kind spreading 
with far more rapidity. Yes! Contact with Western civilization 1 is 
proving no unmixed blessing to China. | 

- V. Opposition is becoming more marked, and we are approaching 
a crisis. —But further, we are not rising in the respect or esteem of the 
Chinese as we expected. A few years ago there was a general sense 
of satisfaction among us at the attitude shown toward us by many, 
both officials, wealthy civilians and literary men. Now a change 
is perceptible in all directions. They respect us less than they’ used 


to do, receive our visits less readily. We find it more difficult to 
‘rent or buy houses, and so on. And this is felt by all classes of -- 


foreigners—officials, merchants, and ourselves alike. The Chinese 
are feeling their own strength; they are seeing further into foreign 
ways, and they often tell us plainly that ‘‘ they are better than we.” 
This feeling is growing rapidly; and is one of the ominous forces 
we shall have to meet in the near future. Surely, if ever there was 


@ country and a time in which we should close our ranks and unite 


our forces, it is in China and now.. 

During those great meetings in London last summer a feeling 
was expressed several times that we were face to face with two 
crises—one the masses in our home lands, and the other the heathen 


world. Be that as it may, it is quite clear to me we are approaching 
-  @ crisis in China which will test our very fibre, and for which we 


must prepare if we wish to do our ase well in the great revolution 
before us. 

I might have multiplied my arguments manifold for cé-opera- 
tion; but they would occupy too much time. Two or three 
additional I shall, however, summarize. The false religions must 
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perish before advancing intelligence, and unless replaced by Divine 
Truth there will be utter anarchy. Christianity is the only force 
_which can really save, consolidate and elevate China, there can be 
‘no question of this. The highest education which is now — 7 
Government. schools. and colleges is mere paint. and_yarnish ; 
The intellectual equipment of men apart from the morale which 
christianity alone can impart only fits them to be more expert in 
evil. Christianity is not a mere religion like Buddhism or Taoism 
or any other religion, nor a system of Dogmas, still less a system of 


Ethics hike Confucianism ; but_a-religion plus “a power ;” and that 


_ “power”’ Divine; and the only force under Heaven to meet and 
eradicate human depravity and permanently establish human society. 
Our religion is a growing religion, expanding with our intellectual 
advancement—always ahead of us—and the only thing under 


_ Heaven, as Gladstone says, which does not possess the elements 


of decay. 
Again, of late a great deal has been said regarding “ race 
characteristics being ineffaceable.” ‘ Asiatics will ever be Asiatics” 


and so on. This may appear so to many. But Christianity can 


destroy and remove these antipathies. When a man apprehends 
the grand truth of; the fatherhood of God, the colour of the skin 
goes for nothing. The knowledge that we are all brethren in Christ 
Jesus, joint-heirs with Him, neutralizes.for ever all race distinctions. 
The brown Christian in the Indian mutiiy stood by the English as 
brethren ; and it is a great thing to be able to say that amongst 
almost every nation and people and tribe on earth there are those 
who count their union to God, and title to Heaven more valuable 
than parents or houses or lands or country or anything tinder the 
sun. Only Christianity therefore can really accomplish true accord 
among races—and alone really effect peace on earth. 

We represent Christianity. We are stewards of this ‘‘ Power 
of God.” Most assuredly He will call us to account. We really 
occupy the most solemn and responsible position on earth. If we 
continue to play into the hands of the enemy—the wicked one—by 
our own divisive courses, how is it possible we can escape the con- 
demnation of our God. Everything therefore that is good to man 
and beneficent in Christianity; everything which is important for 
China, calls on us for ¢6-operation. ‘The future well being of the 
people; good Government; temperance, morality; genuine pros- 
perity ; philosophy, science; art; and culture of all kinds plead 
with us to utilize our forces—poor at best—and give our Divine 
Religion—the Parent of all Blessing—fair play in this great empire. 
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The Bearings of these Facts.—In view of these facts, so full of 
significance and warning to us, surely it becomes us to halt and 
consider whether we are using our forces in the most efficient way. — 

If any arguments should weigh with us in favour of cé-operation and 
economy of strength and resources, surely the foregoing should 
suffice. I respectfully submit there is no question to which we can 
apply our minds of more importance than the one before us. It 
involves the salvation of men on the widest possible scale, and the 
advancement of God’s kingdom in the country which is to play the 
most powerful part in the entire Orient in the future of the world. 
VI. China will not look at our different Creeds and Systems.— 
But this is not all. In the foregoing remarks I have been viewing 
this question from our own standpoint; but there is another from 
which it is equally incumbent to look, namely, the Chinese standpoint. 
China is no small island of the sea; the Chinese are no insignificant 
tribe of semi-civilized men who may be easily won, and on whom we 
may impose any system of religion we please. Nor is this empire 
_ like the nations of India,—comparatively limited in area and destitute 
of powerful national proclivities. The very opposite is the case. 
Moreover, they suspect our movements, and are prepared to resent, 
as they did in Kanghi’s time, anything and everything which looks 
ike foreign intervention. N othing will they tolerate less than ~~. 
a hui or society which” seeks to impose any control outside or 
independent of themselves. Can we suppose that such a nation will 
allow us to impose upon them any system of Church government 
which we may think fit to press? Above all, can we imagine that 
they will accept six or eight-different forms of polity ? The idea is 
absolutely out of the question; it is preposterous. And the more 
you consider this the more utterly impracticable will it appear. 

A foreign yoke may be imposed on a nation; commerce may 
be initiated and promoted by force; but religion can be advanced 
by no such means. In this case we must first of all win the respect 
and..goodwill-of-the people, command the assent of their intellect, ~ 
and secure the affection of their hearts. We must instil our faith 
into the life’s blood of the nation, allow it time to work its own way, 
nourish and guide it as well as we can, and wait patiently the 
development of the new character and the renewal of the body co- 
operate which it will ultimately effect. 

| Were these creeds and formularies to be placed before ourselves 
to-day, we would not accept of them as they stand. One of our chief 
churches is engaged at present in modifying them. Why should 
we seek to place a yoke on China that we would not ourselves 
submit to? 
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THE OBJECT OF ALL MISSIONARIES IS ONE, NAMELY, THE WELL-BEING 
AND HIGHEST INTERESTS OF CHINA. 

The great object of the entire missionary body is one, namely, 
the enlightenment of the nation; the strengthening of the nation ; 
the salvation of the people; and the elevation of the nation into 
the clear atmosphere of Divine truth and a purer civilization. 

This is our common object; Episcopalians, | Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, alike all aim at this. 

‘Surely then we should lay our plans so as to facilitate this 
grand achievement and not retard it. 

How then are we acting? I almost fear to place the case before 
you in its naked truthfulness lest I anger some, and so beg the 


indulgence of my brethren. It is no pleasure to me to set forth our — 


divisions, but we must look at them. 
THE STATE OF THE CASE. 


First. To begin with, we have the Church of England with 
her Thirty-nine Articles, her Prayer Book, and her formularies, all 


translated, and she is striving and hoping to impose them in all — 


their entirety upon China. Again, we have the Presbyterians with 
the Westminster Confession, their longer and shorter catechisms, 
their system of Church government, also translated, equally zealous 
and sanguine in their endeavour to lead the Chinese to adopt their 
system. Further, we have the Methodists with their elaborate 
organizations, the Congregationalists with their form of government, 
the Baptists with theirs , the Lutheran Church seeking to reproduce 
. in China a fac-simile of itself, nothing less or more, the American 
Episcopal Church with a like aim. And so with other denomina- 
tions. What a spectacle to thoughtful Chinamen! And there are 


_many such. No wonder they say to us: ‘ Agree among yourselves, 


and then we may listen to you.” 

But this is not the worst aspect of our divisions. We have 
three branches of the Episcopal Church, eight different sects of 
Presbyterians, six sects of Methodists, two Congregationalists, two 
Baptists, besides several other minor bodies, all acting independ- 
ently of each other, and in addition to all we have the Inland 
Mission, many of whose members belong to our own denomination, 
but the bulk of whom disclaim creeds and systems; and unless the 
leaders of that mission receive special guidance from God it will 

become neither more or less than another Sect. 
| Nor is this even the worst aspect of the situation. Look at the 
matter locally, and take those places with which the writer is best 
acquainted. Begin with Shanghai. In this city we have seven 


missions, viz., the London Mission with members, which I — 
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think also includes those in country stations ; American Presby- 
terian (North),. members; American Episcopal, say members ; 


‘American Episcopal Methodists (South), members; the Church. 


Missionary Society, members; American Baptists, members; 
Seventh-day Baptists, members; giving a total of 954 members.* 

Here then we have seven sets of foreign missionaries working — 
seven different churches; seven sets of sermons every Sunday, seven 
sets of prayer meetings, seven sets of communion services, seven 
sets of schools, two training agencies, seven sets of buildings, 
seven sets of expenses, four or five versions of the Bible, and seven 
different hymn books at least. 

What a waste of strength! We are © throwing ourselves away. 
One foreigner and one native pastor could manage the whole num- . 
ber of converts and the others be set free for other work. Lately an 
esteemed. missionary, speaking publicly, said “his duties were so 
manifold that he could not do one duty well so as to please himself. 
He was pastor, evangelist, school teacher, superintendent of out- 
stations, treasurer, and several other things.”’ This is the case with 
most of the missionaries. Why should it beso? Why should there 
not be division of labour as far as possibly can be? Why should , 
one foreign missionary be preaching to a handful of converts in one 
quarter, and another engaged similarly by a second handful only a 
few hundred yards away? So also with schools. Why not throw 
them all together and one man attend to them? We would do five 
tj ore work by organization, and present a far more seemly 
appearance to the Chinese. This waste of strength is similar at 
Tientsin. There we have five societies at work with an aggregate 
of little over four hundred members. So also at Peking, where 


_ there are five denominations ; in fact we may take these as typical 


of our work in China. 

Now when we think of our creeds and our varied and elaborate 
system, can we hope to impose all or any of them on this great 
independent, vigorous, and active minded people? The Judaizing 
Christians seeking to impose the Mosaic ritual on the infant Church 
was nothing to this. 

(To be continued.) 


Note.—I enter into these details chiefly for the sake of the Home churches: for 
they have little idea of the difficulties we have to contend with and still less of our 
wretched ‘ non-organized condition. And I do so in the hope thai they will encourage, 
or if need be enjoin, their missionaries to lay aside all minor points and cé-operate 
earnestly for the common good. 


* To prevent invidious comparisons I have not given the respective numbers, 
only the total. 
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The Proposed Missionary Conference of 1890. 


HE Committee of Arrangements for the General Conference of 
1890 met the Provisional Committee on 27th of November, 
and received from the Provisional Committee an account of its 
proceedings, together with the papers relating to the election of 
the delegates who are to form the permanent Committee, and the 
subjects proposed for discussion. 
The Committee elected Rev. Dr. E. Faber, Chairman; and 
Rev. J. R. Goddard, secretary. As Rev. G. John declined to act as 
representative, he first asked Rev. D. Hill and afterwards Rev. W. 


Muirhead, who both were unwilling, and consequently he: left the - 


election of another person to the Committee, who choose Dr. A. 


Williamson. Dr. Douthwaite had promised to act for Dr. Nevius, but , 


was finally prevented, and asked Rev. G. F. Fitch to take his place. 
Rev. B. C. Henry, being unable to come to Shanghai, requested Dr. 
Faber to act for the South, which he accepted, and the Committee 
appointed Rev. J. W. Stevenson to act for Kiang-su after Rev. 
A. P. Parker, the chosen alternate, had excused himself. Thus 
. the Committee consisted of Rev. E. Faber, D.D., Chairman, Revs. 
G. F. Fitch, C. Hartwell, J. W. Stevenson, A. Williamson, LL.D., 


and J. R. Goddard, Secretary. Rev. H. Blodgett, D.D., was 2 aes : 


sented by valuable letters. 
After -careful consideration of all suggestions cvleatiiatiatad 


to the Committee, the subjoined programme was unanimously 
agreed upon. 

| Dr. Williamson was appointed Treasurer, with power to appoint 
an assistant, if necessary. 

It was further voted to prepare a letter to our constituents, to 
be printed in the Recorder, reporting the result of our deliberations, 
and suggesting that the various missionary bodies in China apply to 
their respective Societies for assistance to meet the expenses of their 
representatives at the Conference, and to contribute to the general 
fund. Also recommending that the papers to be presented before 
_ the Conference be printed previously to the meetings, and for that 

purpose be placed in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
December 31st, 1889. Still further requesting writers to make their 
papers as terse and condensed as is consistent with the adequate 
treatment of the subject, and suggesting that instead of reading 
them, the writers present, viva voce, a summary of their contents in 


the space of ten to fifteen minutes. 
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It was voted that the members of the’ Committee, residing in 
Shanghai, be appointed a sub-committee, to act upon all matters 


which may come up for decision by the Committee during its ad- 


journment. It was also agreed that the sub-committee shall have 
power to call in any assistance needed, and to appoint any committees | 
necessary in making the required arrangements. 

It was voted that the Conference meet on Wednesday, May 
7th, 1890, and we adjourn to meet again five days before that date. 

Voted to.recommend the appointment of a committee of three 
on Resolutions. 

Voted also to recommend that during the sessions of the 
Conference the Chair shall be occupied each day by a different man, 
the order of succession to be determined by the date of arrival i in © 
China. 

Faber. 


PROGRAMME OF SUBJECTS PROPOSED FOR THE 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE OF 1890. 
First Day. 
Sermon—Rev. G. John. 
(2) Organization of Conference. 
(3) The Changed Aspect of China. 
Rey. Y. J. D.D., LL.D. 


Second Day.—The Scriptures. 


(1) Historical summary of the different versions, with their term- 
inology and the feasibility of securing a single standard version in 
wives with a corresponding version in the mandarin colloquial. 


Rev. W. MuirHeap. 


(2) Review of the various colloquial versions, and the comparative 
advantages of Roman letters and Chinese characters. 


Rev. J. E. Gipson and Rev. S. F. Woop. 
(3) The need of brief introductions, headings, maps, nal philological, 


historical, and ethnological notes. 


Rev. A. Witttamson, LL.D. 

Bible distribution i in China ;_its methods and results. 
, Rev. S. Dyer. 
Third Day.—The Missionary. \ | 


(1) The missionary; his qualifications, introduction to his work, 
and mode of life. 


Rev. J. Hupson Taytor. 


at 
* 
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(2) Lay agency in Onleasi Missions ; to what extent desirable, and 
on what conditions ? 
Rev. D. Hitt. 


(3) Historical Review of Missionary Methods, past and present, in 


China, and how far satisfactory. 
| Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D. 


(4) Preaching to the heathen, in chapels, in the open air, and during . 


‘itineration. 
Rev. B. C. Henry, Rev. H. H. Lowry. 


Fourth Day.— Women’s were 


(1) General view of Women’s Work in China and its results. 
Miss A. C. Sarrorp. 


(2) Girls’ Schools. 
Miss Harris Noyes, Miss Hayaoopn. 


(3) Best methods of reaching the women. 
Miss C. M. Cusaman, Miss C. M.-Rickerrs. 


(4) Feasibility of unmarried ladies engaging in general evangelistic 


work in new fields. 
Miss M. Murray, Miss L. Rankin. 


(5) Best methods of training Bible women for their work, 
Miss A. M. 


© | The Christian training of the women of the Church. 
Mrs. A. H. Samira. 


Fifth Day.—Medical Work and Charitable Institutions. 
(1) Medical Work as an Evangelizing Agency. 
Dr. H. W. Boone, Dr. A. W. DovurHwatrig. 


(2) Medical Missionary Work in China, by Lady Physicians. 
Dr. Howakrp Kine, Dr. M. Nixes. 


(3) Distilicaee, Asylums for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and 


other Charitable Institutions. 
Rev. F. Hartmany, Rev. W. H. Murray. 


(4) Value and Methods of Opium Refuges. 
Dr. Main, Dr. Warryey. 


©) Statistics and Resolutions on the Evils of the Use of Opium. , 
Dr. J. 
Siath Day.—The Native Church. 
(1) Method of dealing with Inquirers, Conditions of Admission to 
Church Fellowship, and Best Methods of Discipline. 
Rev. R. Lecuuer, D.D., Rev, H. Corserr, D.D. 
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(2) Deepening the Spiritual Life and stimulating the Obarch to 


aggressive work. 
Rev. G. Jonny, Ven. Archdeacon 


@) Best methods of developing self-support and voluntary effort. 
Rev. J. Macaowan, Rev. A. G. Jonzs. 


(4) How far should Christians be required to abandon monies 
customs ? 
Rev. F. Ounna Rev. H. V. Noyes. 


Seventh Day.—Education. 


(1) History and Present Condition of Mission Schools and what 
further plans are desirable. 
Rev. A. P. Harper, D.D. 

(2) How best to adapt Christian Education to the — state of 


Chinese mind and life. 
Rev. D, Z. Saerrizup, Rev. C. W. D.D., LL.D. 


(3) The best method of selecting and training efficient Native 
Assistants (preachers, school teachers, &c). 
Rev. M. Scuavs, Rev. J. Lees. 
(4) The Place of the Chinese Classics in Christian Schools and 


Colleges. 
Rev. A. P. PARKER. 


Highth Day. 
(1) Report of School and Text Book Committee. 
Rev. A. LL.D. 
(2) Other Religious and Scientific Literature ; what has been dons, 


and what is needed. 
Rev. J. Epxins, D.D. 


(3) Scientific Terminology; present discrepancies and means of 
securing uniformity. 
Rev. Y. K. Yen, J. Fryer, Esq. 

(4) Centralisntion of Tract Societies, and need of a General Agent, . 
a Library of —— and a Descriptive Catalogue. 

Rev. G. S. Owen, J. Ancurpaxp, Esq. 


/ 


(5) Christian Periodical Literature. 
: Rev. J. M. W. Farnuam, D.D. 


(6) Current Chinese Literatare; how far is it antagonistic to Christ. 


ianity ? 
Rey. J. Coatmers, Rey. Dr. Eire. 


Ninth Day.—Oomity in Mission Work and Relation to Government. 
(1) Division of the Field. 
Rev. J. W. Srevenson. 


(2) Mutual cé-operation. 
| Rev. Dr. 
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(3) Relation of Christian Missions to the Chinese Government. 


Rev. T. Ricwarp. 
(4) Ancestral Letras, . and kindred obstacles to the Spread of 
Christianity. 
Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., Rev. H. Buiopert, D.D. 


Tenth Day. 
@ Direct Results of Missionary Work in China and Statistics. 
Rev. L. M.D., D.D. 


(2) Indirect Results of Missions. 
Rev. S. B. Rev. J. Innocent. 


(3) Outlying Nations and Aboriginal Tribes. 
Rev. T. Barca, Rev. J. 


Subjects for Evening Lectures :— 
(1) The Relation of Christian Missions to the — Residents. 


Ven. Archdeacon Movute. 


Rev. A. H. Smira. 


(3) Evening lecture by Rt. Rey. Bishop Burdon. The Relation of 


Christianity to Universal Progress. * 
(4) Sunday Sermon at the Cathedral. 


(2) How Chinese view Christianity. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Mouts. 


Dr. Macgowan’s Paper on Immolation by Fire in China. 
| ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Page 447, line 27, for Lapa read Hlassa. 
Bhuddhism ,, Budhism. 
» 014, ,, 17%, ,, Cividerant ,, cividenant. 
» O15, ,, 19, ,, Goes further ,, goes no further. 
» betake, 
31, » » teeming. 
» O2l, ,, 4 and 14, for Auto da fé read autos de fé. 
Faulty caligraphy led to the above named errors, and distance 
from the Recorder Office caused dove-tailing to be bungled, and 
certain omissions, among which were the following :— 
Among Budhist priests who have aimed to refine themselves 
by the process of fire, the most illustrious was a son of the founder of 
the Northern Ch‘i Dynasty,,Wen Hsiian, 550-60, A.D. For him 
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the splendor and engagements of court life had no attractions, and 
undismayed by fiery flames, he elected that all-purifying element 


to obtain absorption into the essence of the beatified in the regions 
of the West. 


Bibliographical.—The following was to have followed an 


_ asterisk at the close of the Bibliographical list :— ... 


This work, the # 46 HR, Imperial Illustrated 
Compend of Ancient and Modern Literature, I briefly described in 


the Journal of the N orth-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. ii., art. iii, 1860, in which I stated that the Bibliothéque 
Impérial at Paris was so fortunate as to possess some important 
portions of that magnificent collection, respecting which Julien said 
that “for elegance of form and beauty of impression, it rivals the 
finest works published in Europe.” If my honored preceptor had 
seen the entire collection or its Table of Contents, his attention 
would rather have been attracted by the grandeur of the undertak- | 
ing which perfected the most colossal enterprise ever contemplated 
by Typography, and which forms an era in that art. 

Mr. F. W. Mayers, H. B. M. Chinese Secretary of Legation, 
published an account of the Compend in the China Review, vol. vi., 
p. 218, 1877-8. At the time I wrote an opportunity was afforded 
me at Ningpo, of cursorily glancing at about eight-tenths of the 
collection, which having been sold for $4,000, was transported to 
a distant province. Accounts having reached Europe regarding 
the value of the collection, attempts were made to purchase a set, 
but the price demanded at Peking—£4,000—hindered the trans- 
action. However, in 1879 the British Museum was so fortunate as to 
secure one for (it is said) £1,000. Its great value is due to the. 
fact that the font of copper types on which it was printed (250,000 — 
characters) was destroyed, and only 100, or some say only 30, copies 
were issued. 

The world is indebted to one of the greatest administrators in 
human history, K‘anghsi the Great, for this Compend of Ancient 
and Modern Chinese Literature; it was published in the year 


of his demise, 1728. It consists of 10,000 chiin, 3,000 volumes 


containing (with 40 volumes of Table of Contents) about as many 
characters as 860 New Testaments. Under astronomy, mathematics 


and conical phenomena are 120 sub-divisions,—geography, 1,187 ; 


sociology, 2,987; science, 1,130; belles-lettres, 235 ; political 
economy, 400. For the dering andertaking of republishing this 
priceless library, the Chinese and Foreign students of the language | 
are under obligations to Messrs. Major & Co., Shanghai, who 
have nearly completed the enterprise of publishing the Imperial 
Compendium at a fraction of its former cost. 
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Correspondence, 


Dear Sir:—It may interest you 


and your readers to know that 
slight shocks of earthquake were 
felt here this evening at twenty 
minutes past five. Mr. Bland was 
in one room, anc [I in another 
at the time, and both felt two 
distinct shocks with an interval of 
only a few seconds between each. 
I see by recent Nos. of the Recorder 
that Han-ching-fu is not alone in 


this respect, but that shocks have. 


been experienced in different parts 

of the country. It will be interest- 

ing to know in what direction the 

disturbance is travelling. 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours very sinew 
ALBERT HontTLey, 

C. 1. M. 


Han CRING-FU, SHENSI, Nov. 2nd, 1888. 


Rev. L. H. Dear Sir:—I 
write to ask if any of the readers 
of the Recorder have any informa- 
tion that they would be willing to 


communicate to the writer, either 


through your magazine or other- 
wise, regarding Olive Culture in 
China. What we would like to 
know is— 

(1) Does the olive tree grow in 
China P 

(2) If not might it not be suc- 
cessfully introduced? 

(3) If it might, what are the 
regions where it would probably 
do best ? 

(4) In general what does anybody 
_ know or imagine about the matter ? 

If the olive might become to 
China what it has so long been to 
the Levant and “the oil of glad- 
ness” in a measure take the place 


of ‘the odoriferous oil,” the faith 
of not a few of us in the speedy 
establishment of the millenium 
would be much strengthened. What 
can any friend do for us in this 


matter ? 
Respectfully. yours, 
H. P. 
Liv CutneG, October 18th, 1888. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Instead of always preaching in 
Mission Chapels, give occasional 


weekly, fortnightly or monthly bio- 


graphical addresses or lectures on 


the life, work and character of 


eminent Christians belonging to 


' every class and station. 


Instead of continually selling the 


‘same books and tracts, change them 


every month, so that more interest 
may be excited in our Christian 
literature. 

Placard a new sheet tract in 
every city and town where mis- 
sionaries live, once a month. 

Make a scrap-book containing 
pictures of memorial movements, 
tablets, tombs, churches, hospitals, 
almshouses, schools, statues, &c., 
&c., to show that foreigners do 
respect departed philanthropists 
and friends and the way we mani- 
fest it. Add brief explanations 
and keep it on view in our Chapels 
and book-shops, &. 


Yours, 


B.C. A. 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 1890. 
Dear Sir:—Kindly allow me 
through the medium of your paper 
to lay the following question befure 
the executive or acting committee 
of the above Conference, viz., Are 
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you making, or likely to make, 


any arrangements for putting 
forward at the (D.V.) forthcoming © 


Conference the claims and needs of 
the Aboriginal tribes and Moham- 
medans of China? They gre in 


God’s sight as precious as the 


Chinese of the three religions, but 
from the history of the past they 
are, apparently, not so in the eyes 
of the Chinese Missionary Body. 


Yours in the Saviour, 


R. Geray Owen. 


KIATING Fo, Sz W. CHINA, 
November 1st, 1888. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB AND BLIND IN 
JAPAN. 


Tur following account has been 
received of the Institution for the 


Blind and the Deaf in Tokyo, Japan. © 


In 1874 its establishment was dis- 
cussed, but the erection of the build- 
ings not begun until December, 
1878. The grounds and necessary 
funds were given by the nobles and 
other public men. 

In January, 1879, the school was 
begun. The success of the Institu- 
tion was not great, and the methods 
not the most approved, so that in 
Né¥ember, 1884, it was turned over 
to the Educational Department. 
A marked improvement was im; 
mediately observed, largely due to 
the untiring energy, patience and 
ingenuity of Mr. Konishi, the Prin- 
cipal. | 

The yearly appropriation from 
the Educational Department isthree 


thousand yen, besides the small in- 


come obtained from the tuition fees. 
These range from ten sen per month 
to fifty sen, according to the circum- 
stances of the parents, thus giving 
the poorest an opportunity to 


J anuary, 


attend. In some few cases the 
school entirely supports the pupils, 
although there are no regular’ 


‘scholarships. Board at the Insti- 


tution costs about three yen per 
month. The present dormitories — 
are not large enough, and they hope 
soon to erect new ones. 
The Tokyo ladies of rank gave 
the proceeds of their Charity Bazaar 
to the school, and with this sum the 
present dormitories were erected. 


_ The books, with raised characters 
_ for the blind, are mostly in the 


Katakana and hirogana (Japanese 
syllabary). Grammar, massage, 
koto (guitar), piano, organ, vocal 
music and calisthenics are taught. 

The deaf study reading, writing, 
composition, arithmetic, articula- 
tion, sewing, fancy work, carving, 
carpentering, drawing, painting in 
oils and water colors and calis- 
thenics. 

Present number of pupils.—No 
pupils under eight years of age or 


over eighteen can be adinitted. 


The building is a fine two-story 
brick edifice entirely in foreign 
style. The grounds are about four 
acres in extent, and will eventually 
be beautifully laid out. The dor-— 
mitories are one-story semi-foreign 
style. 

There is one other school of a 
like nature in the empire, a private 
one in Kioto opened in 1878. In 
July, 1886, its pupils numbered— 
blind boys, 20; girls, 13. Deaf boys, — 
29; girls, 27. Total, 89. 

The success of this school has 
been phenomenal. The number of 
the blind and the deaf in the em- 
pire is very great. Tokyo alone 
has 615 deaf mutes, 289 deaf but 
not dumb, 2,108 blind. 

J. Crosser. 
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MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 
[ALL compilers of statistics must appre- 
ciate some of Dr. Crawford’s difficulties. 
Yet we cannot but smile at his hesitance 
about whether a lady is married or single, 
and his trouble about the number of 
ordained native ministers,—Eprror. | 
Dear Dr. :—Your printed 
letter of October 29th has been 
received, and its contents carefully 
considered. You say: “I wish to 
publish in the January Jtecorder a 
brief Statistical Table, covering all 
Protestant Missionary Werk in 
China.” Such a Table, if it could 
be prepared, would be of inestim- 
able value. You thén request me 
“To fill up the following questions 
regarding our American Southern 
Baptist Mission in North Chine 
wit :— 


1, Number of Male Missionaries. 

4. ,, Wives of Missionaries. 

3. »» Single Lady Missionaries. 

4. Total Number of Missionaries. 

5. Number of Ordained Native Ministers. 

Unordained Native Helpers. 

be ,, Communicants. 

be », Pupils in Schools: 

9, Total Contributions last year by the 
Native Churches.” 


Enclosed you will find you 
printed sheet returned with blanks 
filled up to the best of my ability. 
Unfortunately, the “ work” of our 
Mission cannot be included under 
any of the above heads. Being 
personal ‘ evangelization or direct 
seed-sowing among the people it 
finds no expression in this Table. 
Such a Table will show the result 
of Mission operations as based on 
foreign money and the ,‘“‘employ- 
ment system,” but it will wholly 
fail to show the effect of work 
based on no foreign money for the 
natives, or what is called the 
‘Voluntary Principle.” Hence it 
will be a “Table of Missionary 
Work” with our work left out. 
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In making up Statistical Tables 
of this kind it is difficult to avoid 
misleading the public'in one way 
or another. Though the nine 
questions here submitted are well 
expressed, yet I find it impossible to 
answer six of them without making 
a false impression on the readers’ 
mind, and I do not feel at liberty 
knowingly to do it. To show this 
let us take the questions in order. 

Question 1. ‘‘Number of male 
missionaries ?” ‘This number may 
be given as 2 without ambiguity. 

Question 2. ‘‘ Wives of Mission- 
aries?’ Here I am ata loss what 
to say, for one of our bond is 
a widow. If I. give 2 it will 
signify that she is not the wife 
of a missionary, which might be 
offensive. If I give 3 it may 
signify that two male missionaries 
have three wives. So in either 
case my figures will mislead. 

Question 3. “Single Lady Mis- 
sionaries?”’ In this place I can 


‘neither give 1 nor 2 without arbi- 


trarily settling the status of the 
former lady. 

Question 4. “Total Number of 
Missionaries ?” ‘The total number 
is definitely 6 at present. 


Question 5. “Number of Ordained 


Native Ministers?” Here [ am 
again afloat. We have or used to 
have 1 Ordained Native Minister. 
But several years ago he fell out 
with his church about money 
matters, and suddenly returned to 
his home some fifty miles away. 
Since then he has given no attention 
to religious concerns, though fre- 
quently exhorted to do so. Still 
he has not yet been formally 
deposed from the ministry or_ ex- 
cluded from the church. Under 
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these conditions I do not feel at. 


liberty to write woiw, aud caniuot 
conscientiously write 1, and thus 
report him to the public as an 
Ordained Minister of the Gospel. 
Question 6. ‘‘ Unordained Help- 


ers?” Here my difficulty reaches 
a climax. What does the phrase — 


mean? Wohuat class of native Help- 
ers? Shall it include all sorts of 
Native Christians in Mission employ 


‘such as Colporteurs, Bible Women, 
Chapel Keepers, Personal Teachers, 
School Teachers, Printers, Hos- 


pital Assistants, Writers, Printers, 
Deacons, Catechists, &c., &c? If so, 
we have only 3 Personal Teachers 
so employed. Or shall the phrase 
be taken as referring to all the 
active native Christians who, 
though unpaid by Mission funds, 
are voluntarily ‘“‘ Helpers in Christ 
Jesus” as Paul called such in his 
day? If so, I could put down a 
goodly number. But if it is to be 
restricted to Unordained Native 
Preachers in pay of mission funds, 
then we have none of this sort. 
Question 7. ‘‘Number of Com- 
municants?” Here [I am again 
badly puzzled as to what figures to 


_ put down. Shall I give the num- 


ber of all the names still on the 
church rolls regardless of Christian 
character and the known fact that 


many of them have fallen from 
their profession since we ceased the 


use of Mission money and cut off 
all ‘“‘pecuniary expectations ;” or 
shall I arbitrarily restrict the 
figures to those who attend worship 
and join in the communion of the 
church?’ If I give the whole num- 
ber on the rolls there will be about 
140, which will deceive the public; 
if the latter there are about 60, but 


January, 


number will be misunderstood. 


So Tam umabl. tc decide the ques: 
tion at present. After the process 
of discipline is completed and the 
dead members have been cut off by 
the churches then facts and figures 
will correspond to each other. 
Question 8. “Total Number of 
Pupils in Schools?” Of these we 
now have none. Having given up 
this mode of labor about four years 
ago, the members of our Mission 
have devoted themselves to direct 
evangelization among the people, to 
patient personal seed sowing without 
pressing for baptisms and a numer- 
ous following. Much of our former 
work, being exotic, has “ flattened 
out,” and we are now trying under 
increased difficulties to build, not 
on sand, but on the bed rock. 
Question 9. “ Contributions of the 
Native Churches”? Iam unable to 
give the native portion because our 
churches are “mixed churches,” 
being composed alike of foreign and 
native members who contribute to- 
gether about $25.00 a year. | 
I have thus endeavoured to ex- 
plain every point. Would that our 
patrons knew all about the work 
of Missions in China. In certain 
cases I have been able to give 
the numbers sought in definite 
terms. In doubtful; ones I have 


inserted an inter:ogation mark. 


. Now, as this short article is 
not designed to criticise either the 
purpose or the language of your — 
letter but to throw light upon the 
Statistics and Work of our North 
China Mission, I trust you will 
give it a place in your January 


issue, and greatly oblige. 


Yours truly, 
T. P. CRAWFORD. 
November 10th, 1888. | 
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Our Book Table. 


32 Hymns or Praise. 


BY VEN. ARCHDEACON MOULE. 
THe value of printed sermons at 
home is considered to be a matter 
of question in a great variety of 
instances. 18 bi, 
form a large amount of the current 
religious literature, and have all 


the ages through had a powerful 


effect in moulding the character 
and determining the faith of the 
Christian world. This is particu- 
larly to-be noticed at the outset, or 
at any critical stage of the Church’s 
history in any place. In the former 
case, the great truths of the Gospel 
require to be specially enforced, 
and men need to be traincd and 
educated for the work of the 
ministry among their fellows. Of 
necessity the work of evangelizing 
and instructing their Christian 
brethren must be largely carried on 
by native catechists and others, 
who have to be taught the best 
means of explaining and applying 
the language of holy writ for the 
benefit. of those to whom they 
minister. The converts generally 
no less require similar means of 
instruction for their own private 
use, as well as to profit by them in 
their public assemblies. As preach- 
ing is understood to be a special 
method of conveying the truth to 
the minds of the hearers, the im- 
portance of employing/it in a 
printed form is of high value when 
rightly expressed as to manner, 
style, sentiment and spirit. 

We have no hesitation in com- 
mending the two volumes of 
sermons at the head of this notice. 
The author has been long engaged 


in preparing them, for the use, in 
the first place, of the native preach- 
ers and catechists in connection 
with his own mission, and in the 
hope of their being serviceable also 
r:nge. Thee 
oi sermons of moderate lengta, 
arranged according to the ecclesias- 
tical year, and embracing a great 
variety of interesting subjects. We 
have read a number of them with 
much pleasure, and consider them 
well adapted for the end in view, 
supplying a want in our Christian 
literature, and presenting an excel- 
lent model to those for whom they 
are specially designed. We look 
upon these two volumes as a desi- 
deratum in their way, and likely 
to be much appreciated by mission- 
aries, as most suitable for their 
native helpers, whom they are often 
obliged to leave in lonely places 
and standing greatly in need of 
such means of instruction as these 
volumes are well fitted to impart- 
The simple style adopted and the 
earnest evangelical spirit pervad- 
ing the work, cannot fail in our view 
to make it welcome in the circles 
for which it is intended. 

Following the above we havea 
volume of Chinese hymns from the 
same esteemed author. He is dis- 
tinguished for his poetical genius 
in his own language, and has 
developed a like talent in Chinese, 
more in the line of translation 
however, then in the way of 
original composition. It is well 
that it should be so, giving us ina 
new garb the familiar and spirit- 
stirring thoughts of our home 
hymns. The book contains in all 
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220; forming a good collection, well 
calculated to promote the Christian 
life of the Churches. It is not 
simply the transference of the ori- 


ginal hymns that is of consequence | 


in such a work as this, but their 
conveyance in an interesting, at- 
tractive and impressive style, which 


“we are glad to say, has been done, 


as might have been expected at 
the hands of the author. The work 
is no perfunctory one, but carefully 
and conscientiously composed, and 
with a view to make it useful alike 


for private use and in public 
worship. It may be uncalled for 


that we should express our regret 
at so many different hymns and 
hymn-books in circulation in the 
native Churches. Partly owing to 
the various dialects employed, and 
perhaps more frequently to the 
desire of many to have their own 
translations in common use, there 


is certainly too great a variety 


of the’ same hymns, not .a few of 


_. which are hardly to be recognised 
in their different dresses. 


We do 
not see a remedy for this and other 


- drawbacks in the mission field, 
though we hope the proposed Gene. 
“ral Conference may lead to some. 
improvement in the matter. As it 
__ is, the work before us will hold iis 
own, and be of much service in 
7‘ promoting the spiritual life of the 
native Christians. As a companion 


volume to the sermons, it is fitted 
to be very useful, and we trust 
the author will have much cause 


for thankfulness from the encour- 
agement given to it. | 


We may add that both Bes 
are well “printed, in large type of 
a suitable size, and capable of being 
used with the greatest ease and 


—? by Chinese readers. 
W. M. 
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CHURCH REGISTER. 


We have before us a Church 
Register, of which the Rev. W. T. 
Hobart, of Peking, is the author. 
It is arranged for recording the 
name, age, place of residence, date — 
of entering upon probation, by 
whom received, date of baptism 
and manner of final disposition of 
members, thus preserving in a 
compact form a history of each 
individual member of the Church. 
It is printed on brown paper, 
with the usual Chinese blue cloth 
cover. It has fifty double pages, 
each furnishing space for seven- 
teen names. 
The author, finding the Register 
useful in his own work, proposes 
to supply others who need such a 
book at the rate of 20 cents per 
COP]. 
Address, Rev, W. T. Hobart, 
Paring or Rev. F. Brown, Tientsin. 
C.F. 


rT 


Expository Commentary on the 


Epistles to the Thessalonians, by 


Rev. J. C. Hoare, Trinity College, 

“This book, like the Commentary 
on the Ephesians, previously noted 
in the Recorder, has been prepared 
by Mr. Hoare for the benefit of his - 
students, from sermons prepared 
by his father for the use of his 
congregation in LHngland. The 
object is two-fold, viz., to furnish a 
practical commentary and to afford 
assistance in composition of ser- 
mons; and as the author has suc- 
ceeded in both points, it leaves 
little room for criticism. The 
composition and _ typography are 


both 
| J. N. B. S. 
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Christianity in China, Nestorianism, 
Roman Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism. By James Legge. London: 
Tribner § Co. Price—2s. Gd. 


Tue Nestorian monument has long 
been an object of interest in the 
history of Chinese Missions. Its ~ 
existence has been known for two 
centuries and a half, having been 
discovered in 1636 by Jesuit Mis- 


sionaries, or rather it was first 


reported to them then by some of 
their converts iti the neighbourhood 
of its present site. It was soon 
widely announced in the West and 
regarded as a matter of great im- 
portance. Owing, however, to the 
extreme distance of the place, the 
rarity of the visits paid to it, and 
other circumstances, doubts were 


entertained and expressed as to the 


reality of the monument and the 
inscription upon it. So much was 
this the case that the whole was re- 
garded as an invention of the Jesuit 
priests to forward their objects at 
home and abroad; and even more 
recently has it been called in ques- 
tion where the only consideration 
could be lack of proof as to anything 
of the kind. 

All this has now passed away. 
Since the country has been thrown 
open, the site of the monument has 
been visited over and over again, 
and the stone itself actually seen 
and copied by various Missionaries. 
There can bo no question as to the 
fact, while it bears upon the face of 
it abundant evidence of its truth- 
fulness, which is further corrobora- 
ted by numerons other testimonies. 
The only matter to be considered 
is the real import of the inscription, 
of which different translations have 
been made, requiring close investi- 


gation of many aiante points and 
extended research in the literature 
and history of China. 

Dr. Legge has given ample de- 
tails as to what has been done 
hitherto in this line, attaching full 
“value to the labors of his predeces- 
sors in the field, and of which he 


has taken all due advantage. Still 


he has thought himself warranted 
to undertuke the work anew, and 
furnish another translation of the 
text, with a copious series of notes 
illustrative of it. 

The pamphlet before us consists 
of a beautiful transcript of the head 
piece of the monument with the 
inscription upon it—‘‘ To commem- 


- orate the diffusion of the illus- 


trious religion of Ta Ts‘in in the 
Middle Kingdom.” Then follows 
the text and translation of the 
monument. It would require much 
larger space than we can here 
command to give an adequate idea 
of the inscription, its purport, its 
delineation of doctrine, the coming 
of the Missionaries to China, and 
the manner of their reception by 
the Emperor Tai Tsung, in the 
year 635, A.D. Happily this is 
not necessary, from the well-known 
character of ihe inscription. Nor 
are any remarks called for on the 
style of translation and the notes 
subjoined, other than they are both 
eminently worthy of the author, 
and we are satisfied they will give 
a better and more intelligent idea 
of the original than has previously 
appeared. ‘The whole evinces a 
masterly knowledge of the text, a 
careful examination’ of disputed 
points, and valuable allusions to co- 
temporary and other history in con- 
firmation of the opinions advanced. 
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A lecture is given at the close, 


which Dr. Legge delivered in Ox-. 

ford, and which contains many — 
interesting details on the subject. 
ordinary class of missionaries, but 


We can only speak most highly of 


the work, not only from the manner — 


in which it is executed, but as a 
useful contribution to the literature 
of Christian Missions in China. 
Whatever may be the value of the 
monument as a witness for Chris- 
tianity in this country, whatever 
may be its defects and errors in an 
evangelical point of view, it is well 
that Dr. Legge has bent his atten- 


tion to it, and furnished us with 


such an excellent translation of it 
as he has done. 
W. M. 

The Imperial English and Chinese 
Diary and Almanac for 1889, by 
Kelly and Walsh, price one dollar, 
will be a very useful book for men 
of business. We are obliged to the 
publishers for a copy, which will 


_ have a prominent place on our desk 


the coming year. 


Some Facts about North Formosa 
Mission is a pamphlet of nine 
pages, by Rev. G. L. Mackay, D.D., 
giving a number of facts about the 
origin and progress of the Mission 
since 1872. During that time 


18,235 teeth have been extracted ; ° 


and suiievin,s people were 
relieved by Dr. Mackay and his 
preachers during the year 1887. 


There are 2,650 baptized members _ 


living, gathered in 50 churches. 
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Rev. John Jamieson, Dr. Mackay’s 
associate, says on page 7, of Dr. 
Mackay :—“ The man who planted 
this Mission does not belong to the 


is one of extraordinary physical 
endurance, mental power and 
spiritual life; one who eagerly 
researches and keeps abreast of the © 
times in all important subjects dis- 


- cussed in the outside world, very 


especially in any philosophical 
phase bearing on Christ and the 
Bible, yet living all the more 
humbly, and clinging all the more 
tenaciously to the simple story of . 
the cross.” 


WE acknowledge, with thanks, the 


- receipt of Minutes of the Sixth Meet- 


ing of the Synod of China, which met 
at Teng-chow, September 13th ; 
also, Minutes of the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of the North-China — 
Mission of the M. EF. Church, Pekin, - 
Oct. 10th; also, the North Western 
Christian Advocate for October 
24th ; also, Minutes of the Annual — 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, October 11th ; all of 
which will be very useful to us. 


Chinese Remonstrance to _ the 


Parliament and People of Victoria, — 
a printed document of 43 pages 

of Melbonrne, presents 
a very effective plea on behalf of | 
the Chinese, based not only upon 
the teachings of Confucius but of 
Christ. / ’ 
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Evitorial Hotes and Riissionary Actus. 


THE FOOCHOW ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
Tue twelfth session of the Foochow 
Conference, which has just closed, 
_ was one of the pleasantest and most 

profitable we have had for many 
years. Bishop Fowler presided and 
gave great satisfaction. His careful 
attention to all details and keen 
observation of all matters affecting 
the work was apparent from first 
to last. He holds the interests of 
Christ’s cause in China as a precious 
burden on his heart. He laid great 
stress upon the three important 
arms of missionary work, viz., the 
Educational,.the Publishing, and the 
Evangelizing. From our present 
college and school work, he pro- 
poses to advance to a University, 
with departments of liberal arts 
and theology already established, 
and medicine and others to be 
started as soon as possible. He 
hopes as soon as he reaches America 
to begin the search for the right 
_kind of a physician to take charge 


of the ‘medical department. A. 


medical class of Christian young 
men could be organized at once, and 


no other work would be more 


helpful to the Church than trained 
Christian physicians to go out 
among this people, healing the sick 
and pointing them to Christ. The 
publishing interests of our work are 
of the utmost importance as an evan- 
gelizing agency, and they might be 
indefinitely extended were we able to 
issue new books at a comparatively 
- cheap rate, so as to bring them 
within the reach of our preachers 
and the common people. No better 
use of money could be made than 


this: With good publishing facili- 
ties in our hands, a few hundred 
dollars would enable us to issue 
large and cheap editions of some of 
the most important works of Chris- 
tian literature which are translated, 
and a few hundred dollars would 
also secure the translation of the 
valuable books which are greatly 
needed. Bishop Fowler emphasized 
the great importance of more 
systematic and earnest work in 
preaching the Gospel in our city 
and suburban chapels, and in the 
appointments he so arranged it that 
a strong force is to engage in the 
work of street preaching and tract 
distribution at each place. For 
many years the work in the coun- 
try has been so very prosperous 
that the city chapels have not been 
made so much use of as formerly 
In the city’s vast multitude of six 
hundred thousand souls there are 


very few Christians. A work of 


mighty magnitude lies at our doors. 
The Bishop is a keen observer with 
a wise head and liberal views. He 


feels very deeply as all missionary 
workers in China do, that this 


mighty empire, with-its untold 
millions of souls, so fully opened to 
the preaching of the Gospel, should 
have much more of the heart and 
help of the Churches in America 
than she has ever yet had: The 
few Chinese who have touched 
our shores are only as “a drop 
in the bucket” as compared with 
the vast multitude which swarms 


these streets and fills these habita- 


tions. May God raise up many 
more laborers for this great work . 
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Bishop Fowler’s sermons and nu- 


‘merous addresses and the lecture 


he delivered were highly enjoyed 
by all who heard them. The Con- 
ference and all who attended were 
greatly delighted with his wise 
counsel and instructive illustra- 
tions interspersed so frequently 
during the sessions. The past year 
has been one of.considerable success 
and great encouragement. There 
has been increase in all departments. 
The total number of members is 


2,320, an increase of 111; Proba- 


tioners, 1,346, an increase of 122; 
Mission money raised, $411.46, an 
increase of $80.20; self-support, 
$1,030.31, an increase of $92.72; 


Church building, $2,302.98, an- 


increase of $1,341.98, giving a 
total increase of $1,809.12. This 
is certainly enough to inspire fresh 
courage and renewed zeal for the 
master. 


N. J. Piums. 


A MIDNIGHT QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 
Rey. Frederick Brown writes to 


| The Gospel in all Lands, from Pe- 


king, China, July 14, 1888: ‘‘ Not 
long ago I accompanied Rev. L. W. 
Pilcher, our esteemed Presiding 
Elder, to the Pan-tsun Circuit, for 
the purpose of holding a Quarterly 
Conference. We arrived on Satur- 
day night. On Sunday the regular 
services were held, and the question 
was then asked as to the time of 
holding the Conference. | 
‘‘The office-bearers said, ‘We 
are now right in the midst of wheat 
harvest, and as we have given Sun- 
day to worship, Monday at daylight 


must find us in the fields. If it 


would not be too much to ask, we 
should like the Quarterly Confer- 
ence immediately after midnight.’ 


(January, 


“It was so settled. Two a.m. 
saw Presiding Elder and Preacher 
on the platform, while our staff of 
class-leaders, stewards, and others 
were present, ready to transact the 
business of the meeting. ee 

“Four a.M. saw Presiding Elder 
retiring to bed, while the Preacher 
in charge met his stewards. At five 
A.M. the Doxology was sung, and 
farmers and laborers went to their 
fields, while Presiding Elder and 
Preacher sought rest in slumber.” 


GIVING. OF CHRISTIAN CHINESE. 
Tue Rev. F. J. Masters, superin- 
tendent in the Chinese Methodist 
Mission on the Pacific Coast, writes 
to The Gospel in All Lands, from 
San Francisco, Sept. 3 :— 

“We have just taken up the 
largest missionary collection in the 
history of our mission. Our little 
church and schools have raised 
$320. To this sum is to. be added | 
$278 paid by Chinese for the sup- 
port of girls in the mission school, 
making a total of $598 to be sent 
to the Parent Board. 

“Our Church members this year 
have also contributed $54 towards 
the erection of a Church in their 
native district, which is a purely 
Chinese undertaking. | | 

“We are up to the apportionment 
line in all benevolences, and have 
raised $151 towards pastoral sup- 
port, to say nothing of contribu- 
tions toward current expenses. The 
number of members reported at 
this Conference is seventy-six, the 
majority of ‘vhom are servants, 
artisans, and laborers, whose wages 
average $25 per month. 

“There has been no pressure. It 
is no spasmodic effort. Every year 


‘the same liberality is displayed. 
In 1886 they contributed $302. 
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Last year they contributed $267 to 
the Parent Board, and $230 towards 
the erection of Christian schools’ 
and Church in San Ning, China. 
“San Francisco newspapers say 
‘Chinese can never be converted !’ 
The day may come when China 
will send missionaries to the United 
States and Europe.” | 


Tue Rev. G. W. Woodall, lately 
of Chinkiang, has now taken charge 
of the instruction department in 
the Mission Training School of Mrs. 
Osborn, in Brooklyn, New York, 
and he writes us that he hopes to 
come to China before long. 


We learn from The Chronicle of the 
London Missionary Society for 
October that Rev. W. H. Rees 
and Dr. Sewall McFarlane reached 
Hsiao-chang, in the Chi-chou Dis- 
trict, on the 18th of June. Mrs. 
Rees and three children and Mrs. 
McFarlane accompanied them. 
Hsiao-chang is a mere hamlet, 
so much resembling a hundred 
other hamlets, that it has been 
thought desirable to erect a flag- 
staff as a distinguishing sign, but 
it is evident that it will prove an 
excellent centre for extensive 
operations. 

Tue Rev. E. R. Echler and wife 
are reported in the: same journal 
as bravely struggling with the 
difficulties that beset them from 
disastrous floods at Pok-lo, an 
inland riverside branch of the 
Canton Mission. In Pok-lo alone 
about 2,000 houses were destroyed, 
and many acres of field are eovered 
with several feet of sand, and other 
districts have suffered even more. 


Dr. CHatmers, Hongkong, in a 
letter to the Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson, states that Mrs. Chal- 
mers and he had just returned 
from North Formosa after an 
absence of a month. They had 
the opportunity of travelling across 
the island as far as the Kilung 
Mines and back, and of seeing the 
progress China is making there in 
the construction of railways, in 
electric lighting, in the use of 
steam-power for sawing and mining, 
and in education. The zealous 
and energetic Canadian missionary, 
Dr. Mackay, having got $10,000 
indemnity from the Viceroy, has 


building handsome little 


chapels with spires in all the prin- 
cipal towns and villages. Dr. 


Chalmers saw four or five of these © 


on his way, and Dr. Mackay told 
him that he has over fifty chapels 
scattered over the northern part 
of the island, and thousands of 
converts or nominal Christians, both 
among the Chinese and among the 
civilised aborigines on the eastern 
plain. At the same time he has an 
“ Oxford College,” a girls’ school, 
and a hospital at Tamsui.—The 
Chronicle. | 


Worp has been received of the safe 


arrival at Shaowu of Dr. Whitney 


and Rev. Mr. Walker, on the 15th 
of November. 


Pror. A. H. Sayce, in Nature for — 


June 7th, writing of Prof. Terrien 


de Lacouperie’s theory that Chinese 


characters are derivatives from the 
cuneiform symbols once used in 
Babylonia, says “the resemblance 
between many of them and the 
corresponding characters of Ac- 
cadian Chaldea is certainly surpris- 
ing. . . . 1 must leave it to the 
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sinologists to determine whether, 
on the Chinese side, Prof. de La- 
couperie’s conclusions are sustain- 
able; on the Babylonian side he 
has nothing to fear from Assyrian 
scholars.” 


Tar Missions Catholiques of Lyons 
gives some particulars of the ex- 
pulsion of the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries from Thibet, which 
has been several times alluded to 
by our Shanghai correspondent. 


‘The stations, it states, have been 


utterly destroyed, except the estab- 


lishment at Tachienlu, on the 


Chinese side of the great Thibetan 
declivity. During last antumn the 


- mission houses and buildings were 


one by one destroyed or thrown 
down ; the houses of the congrega- 
tions met with the same fate, and 
priests and people were hunted out 
of the towns. No massacres took 
place. The persecution began in 
June and continued until October, 
when it ceased, because there was 
nothing more to destroy, and all 


‘those who would not apostatize 


were in flight. Out of nine mission 


centres scattered along the border 


in Yunnan and Szechuan two alone 


remain. It is stated that while the 


real cause of this persecution is the 
intense hatred of the Lamas fo 
Christianity, the excuse on i 
occasion was the British expeditio 
to Sikkim to drive out the Thibet- 
an troops; for although strictly 
the region where the missions were 
is Chinese, the people are really 
Thibetans. The report concludes 
by stating that the acts of violence 
took place under the eyes of the 
Chinese authorities, who took no 


. steps to punish them.—London and 


China Express. 


(January, 
It is pleasant to note the activity 
with which Drs. 8. L. Baldwin and 
Wm. Ashmore enter on the literary 
part of their home work. Dr. 
Ashmore, in The Baptist Missionary, 
urges that less educational and more 
preaching work is needed in Siam. 
Weare sure he would be pleased both 
with the methods and the results 
of Mr. Dunlap’s evangelistic labors 
in Southern Siam. Dr. Baldwin, 
in The Gospel in All Lands, answers 
various missionary questions, among 
which is an inquiry regarding the 
advisability of adopting the native 
costume and style of living, which 
he decides strongly in the negative, 
quoting Mr. Wm. Burns’ acknow- 
ledgment, after twelve years of. 
experiment, that it was a failure. 


Miss M. Fietp, writing to- 
The Popular Science Monthly, of 


_ the introduction of geography and 


natural philosophy into the scheme 
of competitive examinations in 
China, thinks the indications are 
that China is to follow Japan in 
the path of progress in Western 
sciences, though it may be with 
the slow step that accords with . 
the magnitude of the nation. 


On December 2nd, Yu Kob-tsen, a 
licentiate of the Ningpo Presbytery, 
was ordained to the ministry and 
installed as pastor of the Church at 
Sin-z. Bro. F. V. Mills presided. 
Bro. D. N. Lyon delivered a 
sermon on 2 Cor. 5: 14. Bro. 


Yiang Ling-tsiao gave the charge _ 


to the Pastor, and Bro. Zi Kyiio- 
jing the charge to the People. 
The Church numbers about 40 
members, and contributes $80 a 
year toward its own support. | 
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De. Parry, of Chentu, writes of 
much encouragement and decided 
progress in that quarter. “ We have 
just had the pleasure of seeing one 
of the many Hsien cities near 
Chentu opened as a Station (Tan- 
lin-hsien) where a most hopeful 
country work is already springing 
up, for which we have reason to praise 


God. During this year so far we 


have received into the Church 11 
persons—3 women. and 8 men. 
There are at present 41 members— 
23 men and 18 women. I find that 
the dispensary opened 4 days weekly 
answers better than 2 days weekly 
as before.” 


Mr. Vanstone, of Yunnan Fn, is 


much pleased with the outlook of 
the work under his care. Day and 
Sunday Schools have been started, 


which promise well; great numbers 


of people attend the daily preach- 
ing in the chapel; 3 (the first 
fruits) have been received into 
church fellowship; 2 more have 
applied for baptism. 


Mr. W. M. Haves, Tungchow, 
writes: ‘‘ We have just finished a 
week of interesting meetings in 
the church building here. Services 
were held every evening; good, I 
believe, was accomplished, specially 
among the students in the school. 
At our communion yesterday five 
were received into the church, four 
of them from the college.”’ 


Tue friends of Dr. and Mrs. 
Beebe at Nankin presented them 
with a fine cabinet organ on 
Christmas day. 

The Wan Kuoh Koong Pao will 
appear as a monthly, 64 pages, with 


illustrations, beginning with the 
Chinese New Year. Subscription 
one dollar per annum, with 40 per 
cent off to book stores. Communi- 
cations can be addressed either to 
the Editor, Rev. Y. J. Allen, or the 
S. D. C. and G. K., 3, Ming-hong 
Road,'Shanghai. 


Mer. of Taichow, sends 
an encouraging account of a 
Conference held in that city. The 
church in Fungwha, under the care 
of Mr. Williamson ; and the church 
in Ninghai, under the care of Mr. 
Harrison, sending representatives. 
The 3 churches met for the first 
time inthis capacity. The result 
proved the wisdom of such an 
arrangement. At the close of the 
conference a most unanimous re- 
quest was handed in from the 
natives that the United Conference 
should be held annually in the 
same place, as being in many res- 
pects the most suitable. | 

The meetings commenced with a 
united prayer meeting on Saturday 
evening, November 17th, and closed 
on Wednesday, the 21st. The sub- 
jects chosen had special reference— 
Ist, to the spiritual life of the 
church members generally; and 2nd, 
the imperative necessity of having 
an assured evidence on the part of 
those holding office in the church 
that they were called of God to that 
post. Three gospel meetings were 


held, and well attended, nearly all © 


sitting to the close of each service. 
One feature in the conduct of the 
meetings was observed to work 
well, viz., the subjects were not 
made known until the Saturday 
evening, so that the one appointed 


to lead off had little time to pre- 
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pare, which caused the addresses to 
be shorter than is. usually the case 
and much more to the point. 


Tne Rev. G. L. Mason writes 


from Huchow, December 18th :— 
hundred or more famine 


_ refugees, from across the Yang-tse 


river, passed here lately. They had 
permission from their local manda- 
rins to pass the winter, begging 
from town to town, and expect to 
return and plant their crops in the 
spring. <A band of fifty or more 
men plundered a temple in this city 
the other day at noon, carrying off 
money and goods. They pretended 
to be famine refugees, but probably 
were not. | 


Dr. Herpert Parry writes from 
Chentu, November 7th:—‘ We ex- 
perience much of God’s goodness 
and mercy here, both in our expe- 
rience and in the work. We have 
| 

just had the pleasure of seeing one 
of the many hsien cities near 
Chentu opened as a station (Tan- 
lin hsien), where a most hopeful 
country work is already springing 
up, for which we have reason to 
praise God. 

“ During this year, so far, we 
have received into the Church 1] 
persons—3 women and 8 men.” 


NECROLOGY FOR 1888. 
Tue first death during the year past 
was that of Mr. W. L. Elliston, of 
the C. I. M. at Paoting Fu, January 
19th: The next was on the 7th of 
February, Mr. W. E. Terry, of the 
same Mission (C. I. M.) at Taiyuen, 
Shansi. On the 17th of March, Rev. 
Matthew T. Yates, D.D.; of the S. 
Baptist Mission, was taken to his 
heavenly home, a shock of corn 


ole 


(January, 


ripe for the garner. The next day, 
March 18th, at Yangchow, Miss 
Y. E. Dawson, of the C.I. M., was 
called to her eternal rest. April 1st, 
Dr. McKenzie, the well-beloved, the 
indefatigable and faithful laborer 
whom no one knew how to spare, 
was called to a wider sphere of 
work than even Chinacould give. 
April 20th, Mrs. Dr. Graves, of the 
Southern Baptist Mission, Canton, 
died at San Francisco. May 25th, 
after a lingering illness of many 
months, Mrs. Jas. Banbury, of the 
Meth. Epis. Mission, at Kiukiang, 
left her three little ones for a land 
where the inhabitant shall not say I 
am sick. The three summer months 
passed without a death among the 
missionary adults, but September 
8th, the grim messenger came most 
suddenly at Chefoo for Mrs. Wills, 
of the Eng. Baptist Mission, China; 
and September 27th, for Mr. 
Norris, Head Master of the Prot- 
estant Boys’ School at Chefoo. 
Oct. 2nd, Mr. Dorward (C. I: M.) 
died at Shashi, Hupeh; and again 
at Chefoo, Mrs. Corbett, of American 
Pres. Mission; North, died October 
7th. Mr. Sayers, of the C. I. M., 
died October 21st at Kinhwa; and 
Miss Barrett, of the same Mission, 
Shanghai, November 12th. This 
makes in all a total of thirteen 
deaths. 


Want of space prevents us from 
attempting in this number a Review 
of 1888 to accompany the following 
Statistical Table. We thank our 
friends for responding so generally 
to our request for figures. None 
know the defects of. such a Table 
better than we, and yet it will no 
doubt be appreciated as one of the 


_ ways of estimating our work. 
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